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SHIPS THAT PASS 
IN THE NIGHT 


Samuel Morey, Fitch and Oliver Evans 
all had propelled boats by steam engines 
before Robert Fulton sailed the Clermont 
up the Hudson River from New York to 
Albany, but the Clermont was the first 
steam-driven ship built for passenger 
service to be put into regular practical 
operation. 


Soon, the Great Western was plying the 
Atlantic, to be followed by vast hordes 
of all sorts of steamships roaming the seven 
seas, but they now are beginning to give 
way to nuclear ships. 


The Nuclear Ship Savannah, now undergoing 
sea trials, is blazing the trail of the 
Atomic Age on the shipping lanes of the world 
and who can foresee the changes that lie ahead? 


Our industrial revolution has brought 
sO many new procedures to so many fields, 
it is amazing to find a product in wide use 
a century or more ago still holding the high 
esteem today, it enjoyed then. 


SWISS SILK, as it has been for well over 
a century, is still the miller’s favorite 
sifting cloth . .. a tribute to quality 
craftsmanship, uninterrupted service, and 
dependable performance under every operating 
condition. You can’t buy better bolting cloth. 
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Why more mills use BUHLER 
Pneumatic Conveying 
Systems than any other 


BUHLER Multiple Line Pneumatic Suction System 


For unloading ships or cars or for 
handling grain, mill stocks, or fin- 
ished products . .. BUHLER Pneumatic 
Systems offer important advantages. 


@ Take little space. Piping can pass 
between windows to allow better 
lighting, brighter rooms, more stor- 
age space .. . BUHLER Pneumatic 
Conveyors provide greatest possi- 
ble capacity per cubic foot of space. 


e Clean, sanitary. No dust nuisance 
. no fire hazard . . . practically 
no possibility of infestation. 


e@ Economical to operate. Completely 
automatic in operation and require 
almost no attention. Except for 
fans, no lubrication needed. Power 
consumption is reasonable. 


| 


) YEARS 


e Easy to install. Whether you’re 
erecting a new mill or modernizing 
an old one, BUHLER Pneumatic 
Systems are easy to install. 


BUHLER experience. It was BUHLER 
which pioneered and perfected both 
pressure and suction conveying. 
BUHLER also developed the efficient 
Fluidlift® which conveys flour and 
other fine materials with amazingly 
little air. The Fluidlift will move up 
to 200,000 lbs. per hour with a solids- 
to-air ratio as high as 250:1! 


WRITE TODAY for more information 
on Pneumatic Systems. Experienced 
BUHLER pneumatic specialists will be 
glad to study your situation and 
suggest ways you can lower your 
conveying costs. 


» BUHLER 


Serving the Flour Milling Industry since 1860 


\ = 


Buhler Mill Engineering Co. 


8925 Wayzata Bivd., Minneapolis, Minn, « Phone Li 5-1401 
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Buhler Brothers (Canada) Ltd. 


24 King Street West, Toronto, Ontario *« Phone EM 2-2575 


Cross section through typical 4-floor mill 
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EDITORIAL OPINION 
Remarkable Features of 65th AOM Technical Conference— 
Let’s Face the Facts About Bellera—Profit, Depreciation 
and Modernization 


AACC LOOKS AHEAD TO ANNUAL MEETING 


A full program awaits members of the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists in Dallas April 9-13 


MAJOR MODERNIZATION AT BUFFALO 
Russell Miller-King Midas Mills has big plans under way 


ASSOCIATION OF OPERATIVE MILLERS 


Detailed program for the 65th annual technical con- 
ference in Minneapolis May 22-25 


NEW TECHNIQUES USING IMPACT MILLING. . 
A paper presented to District 14, Association of Operative 
Millers 


ECONOMIC STUDY OF EXCESS CAPACITY 
(Part Il!) 


Dr. Markwalder discusses methods of measuring flour 
milling industry capacity 


NATURAL SUGAR IN THE ENDOCARP LAYER 


It could represent the difference between a good and a 
poor wheat 


THE FORCE OF RADIANT ENERGY 


A review of progress in controlling insect pests in grains 
and milled cereal products 


MILLER REGULARS 


Industry Record 

Old Dad Fetchit 

For Current Reading 
Milling for Profit (No. 2) 
Men Going Places 

Bread Honor Roll . . 
Where They Are Meeting 
New Ideas, Products, Services 
Quarterly Index 

Flour Production Statistics 
Ticker Report 

About People 
Canadian Commentary 
Market Quotations 

Index of Advertisers 
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Charles H. Bell, president of General Mills, 
Inc., and Dr. Rene Buhler, co-owner of Buhler 
Bros., Uzwil, Switzerland, inspect the control 
panel of GMI’s Bellera mill at Buffalo. An 
editorial, ‘‘Let’s Face the Facts About Bellera,”’ 


begins on page 7. 








RISING 


PROFITS 


with 
Entoleter 
Centrifugal 


Machines 


1. Infestation control 


For years, 100% infestation-free flour has 
been achieved with the Entoleter Infestation 
Destroyer, which guarantees the complete 
elimination of live insects, larvae and eggs. 


2. Sterile pressure systems 


As an integral part of continuous pressure 
handling systems, the new Pressure Vessel 
Infestation Destroyer guarantees a com- 
pletely sterile product. Easily installed at 
any point in such systems. 


. Impact mill for fine grinding 


To achieve fine grinds with maximum econ- 
omy in cost and floor space, the Entoleter 
Impact Mill is doing the job better and 
freeing valuable roller-mill surface for in- 
creased mill production. 


Write for information 

on infestation control for 
pressure systems and 

the new bulletin 

on Impact Milling for 
fine flour grinding. 


KEEP UP WITH PROGRESS! 


MODERNIZE AND ECONOMIZE 
WITH ENTOLETER CENTRIFUGAL MACHINES! 


ENTOLETER INC. 


SUBSIDIARY OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CO., INC 


PO Box 904 * New Haven 4 Connecticut 
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Remarkable Features of 65th AOM Technical Conference 


Y MAIL AND WIRE reservations are pouring in 
for the 65th annual technical conference of the 
Association of Operative Millers at the Pick-Nicollet 
Hotel in Minneapolis May 22-25. A technical program as 
varied as any presented in the long string of 64 other 
conferences going back to 1896 is the touchstone. It is a 
remarkable program 
Remarkable, too, is the fact that chief executives of 
five, and probably six. of the world’s milling 
machinery manufacturers will attend the conference. And 
some lucky miller and his wife will go home bearing a 
couple of tickets for a free trip by air to Switzerland 


largest 


The program itself is remarkable because of the range 
it covers. A perusal of the names of the people scheduled 
to appear before the operative millers, published on page 
18 of this issue, is indicative of this. Long hours of hard 
work, painstaking deliberation and careful thought. often 
far into the night. are required to build a program of 
this caliber. Yet, remarkably, those charged with the task 
of providing knowledge for their fellow millers look upon 
it as an honor tor themselves and for their firms. It is 
indeed. 

The task, avaricious eater of leisure hours, has been 
carried out by the program committee consisting of 
Robert Ellis, International Milling Co.; Paul McSpadden. 
Commander Larabee Milling Co.; Ken Nordstrom, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., and Arlin Ward of the Pillsbury Co. And 
they have been ably assisted by International’s Stanley 
Dybevick and Pillsbury’s Tibor A. Rozsa, chairman and 
vice chairman respectively of the AOM’s technical com- 
mittee. 
that 


Those names alone are sufficient to 


nothing but the best will be offered. 


guarantee 


Representatives of the milling machinery firms are 
regular attenders at AOM annual conferences. But as far 
as our records show. never before have five top execu- 


tives of five leading foreign firms shown up together. And 
there might even be a sixth 

From Uzwil, Switzerland, will come Dr. Rene’ Buhler 
of Buhler Bros., parent of the U.S. Buhler Corp. Dr 
Heinz Gehle of Germany's MIAG, parent of MIAG 
Northamerica, Inc., will be along and so will Highley 
Sugden of Henry Simon, Ltd., of England—affiliate of 
Simon-Carter Co. Also in attendance will be Denys W. 
Povey, recently-elected director of Thomas Robinson & 
Son, Ltd., of England. From Mexico will come Abel 
Morros of Mexico’s Morros firm, an affiliate of the U.S 
company Smico-Morros. The sixth topflight representa- 
tive may be a director of Ocrim of Italy. To add to this 
ralaxy of talent will be representatives of the many U.S. 
firms supplying the milling industry with its wants—a 
situation which epitomizes the importance of AOM in 
the eyes of mill builders everywhere 

Knowing all the top personally, we can 
safely say they will be willing and anxious to talk with 
any miller attending the sessions, whether he be young 
or old, starting or finishing his career, with a big firm or 
t small one. 

Remarkable, too, will be the exhibits at the trade 
held in conjunction with the conference. Already, 
80 booths have been reserved. Nowhere in the world can 
millers see such a collection of equipment available to the 
milling industry. 

Finally—but not by any means completing the ac- 
count of what can be seen and heard and done in Minne- 
apolis—is the trip to Switzerland. Buhler Bros. is cele- 
brating this year its 100th and the Buhler 
Corp., proud of its parent, will award the trip to some 
active miller and his wife. Just what form the contest will 
take has not been revealed by the Buhler officials in Min- 
neapolis but details will be announced shortly. But to 
qualify millers must attend the conference. The winner 
will be announced at the annual banquet on May 24. 


executives 


show 


anniversary 


Let’s Face the Facts About Bellera 


HE BIGGEST TALKING POINT in the milling 
industry right now is the new Bellera installation 

of General Mills. Inc.. at Buffalo, Minneapolis and Des 
Moines. Interest is high not only in the U.S. itself but 
in Canada, Mexico and in many countries overseas. 

There is a tendency among some people, here and 
abroad, to “knock” Bellera. Competition is so tough these 
days that it is the inalienable right of other millers to dis- 
cuss with their customers the effectiveness or ineffective- 
ness of any new system or method in the battle to pull 
business their way. Such tactics are permissible in today’s 
free enterprise system and no one will have it otherwise. 
The competitor who is “knocked” will invariably fight 
back with equal strength. 

But when the “knocking”, no matter who does it. 
resorts to a denigration of the GMI effort, then it is a 
different story. 


A European writer whose work appears in both British 
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and German milling publications—many of his contribu- 
tions have been noteworthy—and whose article on Bellera, 
published last winter, has been given a small private cir- 
culation in the U.S. and Canada, “knocked” the GMI 
process unfairly and even insulted the intelligence of 
the American operative miller 

The same kind of arguments he advances were ad- 
most of the technical improvements 
wrought in this and other countries over the past 100 
vears—against steel roller mills, against the middlings 
purifier, the automobile, the airplane, against missiles and 
rockets. (And the Russians claim the credit for practically 
all of them, anyway.) 


vanced against 


We do not question his right to comment because the 
patents, having been published, are public property. But 
it does appear that some of his statements are based on 
misconception, misunderstanding and misapprehension. 

This particular reviewer indicated in his lengthy ex- 
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position, couched with peripheral politeness, that many 
of the things incorporated in Bellera have been tried or 
suggested many years past. Perhaps so. But surely he is 
aware of the fact that it still remained, despite all the 
trials and experiments spread over a period of a century 
as he relates, for somebody to take the initiative and put 
these ideas into concrete form. 

GMI has 
knowledge. and 
period of years to make Bellera a living, workable process. 
It succeeded where others failed. The airplane, as we 


Know it today, is the product of several men’s wits, not 


fruits of its own 


over a 


that from the 


experimentation 


done just 


research long 


merely those of the Wright brothers. 


More astonishing, perhaps, are some of the home- 
grown experts who have rushed to the rostrum and even 
into print with their own ideas of what Bellera is and 
does. While much of what has been said might have been 
correct, there was little conjectured that any normal, 
intelligent operative miller could not have guessed for 
himself. But some of the crystal gazing has been wide 
of the mark because it was based on faulty interpretations 
unsupported by complete information. As a result, errors 
were compounded by other errors as millers talked over 
Bellera among themselves. 

Private discussions are a different matter. Talk among 
technologists is to be encouraged and no one wishes to 
deny them that privilege. In due course of time GMI will 
reveal some of the Bellera secrets. Till then, surely com- 
mon courtesy demands that others, particularly millers 
employed by competing firms, remain off the platforms 
and out of the public prints with their own ideas of what 
Bellera is and does. The misconceptions, when circulated, 
could be harmful to GMI interests——-and perhaps to the 


Profit, 


ITH INCREASING MOMENTUM USS. millers 
are moving into programs of modernization and 
rehabilitation of their plants. Many have already been 
there is a story of a major one on page 14 of 
and we have information of more develop- 
which the expect to 


reported- 
this 
ments, 
release shortly. 

But there are still many 
furbishing. It is entirely natural for technologists working 
in them to ask, despondently: “Why doesn’t the boss do 


issue 
details of firms concerned 


mills in sore need of re- 


something about it?” 

The boss will answer he cannot afford it. He will ex- 
plain that the profit ratio in the flour business is too low 
to permit him to lay something aside out of earnings to 
replace worn out machinery and equipment. 

In the opinion of one leading executive, the milling 
industry should make at least 4% on sales after taxes 
in order to do the kind of job the baker-customers ex- 
pect and to take care of the people who provide the capital 
in the minimum way. 

Of about one hundred representative commercial cor- 
porations canvassed by the New York Journal of Com- 
merce some months ago, six out of 10 declared that the 
continued profit squeeze—the squeeze is not confined to 


interests of the firms the orators and writers themselves 
serve. 

Another “knock” concerns the wide publicity accorded 
Bellera. It has been said—and a few gentlemen at 9200 
Wayzata Boulevard in Minneapolis might fall off their 
executive chairs in surprise at this—that Bellera is noth- 
ing more than a publicity stunt. At $15.5 million it is 
pretty expensive publicity. 

It is true that GMI achieved wide national publicity 
in the past few weeks for 
boys at 


in the press, on radio and T\ 
Bellera. What happened was that the publicity 
GMI took the chance offered by Bellera and played it to 
the hilt. And they are still doing it most effectively. They 
are paid to get the GMI corporate image and what the 
company does for the consumer into the news media and 
as trained newspapermen, with a highly developed sense 
of news values, they knew they had something worthwhile 
That they were right is proved by the extensive press and 
air coverage devoted to Bellera. But the publicity angle 
was merely ancillary to the over-all operation. That the 
angle was handled skilfully was to be expected. 

Let’s face the Bellera facts honestly. A firm such as 
GMI would not spend millions of dollars and thousands 
of man hours on a system which had not been fully tested 
and appraised before being put into operation. That is 
the acid test of whether Bellera is a phantasy or a phe- 
nomenon. It is our guess it is neither. It is exactly what 
the GMI people say it is—a new approach to the milling 
process under which they aim to reduce handling and 
operational steps. It breaks down wheat into flour and 
unless the technologists working on its development could 
guarantee uniformity of product, it is doubtful whether 
we would have ever heard the word “Bellera.” 


The story of the dedication of the new Bellera 
mill of General Mills, Inc., at Buffalo and an 
eyewitness account of a tour through the plant 
appeared on pages 10 and 11 of THE MILLER 
for March 20, 1961. 


Depreciation and Modernization 


milling—will force them to reduce their spending on plant 
improvement and other necessary growth activities. Roger 
Blough, chairman of the board of U.S. Steel, put it blunt- 
ly when he said recently: “No profits, no tools, no jobs.” 


Taxing policies and particularly depreciation allow- 
ances are matters which bug the boss and reduce his abil- 
ity to modernize. Recently, the Treasury sent out a ques- 
tionnaire in connection with depreciation. A preliminary 
report indicated that a clear majority of 3,000 companies 
reporting would increase their capital spending if Con- 
gress would liberalize the depreciation laws. 

Unfortunately, a change in the depreciation laws 
might not help the boss very much. So many of the old 
plants today are largely written off and this is particularly 
true of the small or meduim-sized mill. 

One miller puts it this way: “If the government would 
allow us to revalue our plants proportionately to current 
replacement values and re-depreciate from there, then we 
could think about modernization.” But he adds quickly, 
“That’s crying into the wind.” 

The answer for the milling business is a sensible price 
basis which, besides bringing in a reasonable profit, in- 
cludes an amount sufficient to cover the cost of machin- 
ery that is wearing out with every hundredweight of prod- 
uct moving out of the mill. « 
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INDUSTRY RECORD. .. 


An account of Trade Affairs and Events 


United States: 


Increases in net and sales 


for 1960 compared with the previous 


income 


year are reported for the George Ur- 
ban Milling Co., Buffalo 
for past year amounted to $170,670, 
equal to $1.89 a share against $123,- 
929, or $1.37 a share for 1959, re- 
ports George P. Urban, Jr., president. 
Sales for 1960 rose to $10,931,037, 
from $10,168,485 earlier year. “Flour 
milling Operations are progressing sat- 
isfactorily, with a Start for 
1961.” says Mr. Urban 


New Loaf Scheduled 
For Food Shelves 

A new loaf of bread, strengthened 
with imported hard wheats from the 
Great Plains scheduled to 
appear soon on the food shelves in 
Belgium. The loaf is being formulat- 
ed and introduced to Belgian con- 
sumers through promotional agree- 
ment between Great Plains Wheat. 
Inc., and National League of Belgian 
Bakers. Formula calls for flour con- 
taining 55% U.S. hard wheat. Trade- 
mark and wrapper design for the loaf. 
to identify wheat used in the flour, are 
part of the plan. Only bakeries agree- 
ing to comply with formula for the 
loaf will be licensed to use trademark 


Earnings 


good 


region, 1S 


Ernst Auer 
Visiting Europe 
Visiting Europe on a combined 
business and vacation trip is Ernst 
Auer, vice president of MIAG North- 


america. Inc. He will attend techni- 


SEC. FREEMAN PLANS 
ATTENDANCE AT 


K-STATE 

Orville L. Freeman, secretary 
of agriculture, will appear at the 
dedication ceremonies for the 
new flour mill at Kansas State 
University and at the annual 
Kansas Festival of Wheat. Both 
affairs are to be held jointly at 
Manhattan, Kansas, on May 18. 
On hand will be millers, bakers 
and wheat growers. 
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cal sessions at MIAG’s headquarters 
in Brunswick, West Germany, study- 
ing the firm’s latest developments in 
milling machinery. Accompanied by 
wife Ingeborg and children, Christoph 
and Katharina, he will then vacation 
in Austria and northern Italy. Mr 
Auer expects to be back in Minne- 
apolis about the middle of June 


Baking Industry 
Veteran Dies 


Joseph P. Duchaine, owner-presi- 
dent of My Bread Baking Co., New 
Bedford, Mass., president of Quality 
Bakers of America Cooperative, Inc.. 
and a baking industry leader, died in 
New Bedford March 23 of a heart 
attack. He was 58. A staunch be- 
liever in hard-hitting, consistent bread 
advertising and sales promotion tech- 
niques. As a baker, Mr. Duchaine 
also was highly interested in develop- 
ments to advance his industry, and 
worked closely with production, en- 
gineering representatives of Wallace 
& Tiernan, Inc., to perfect W&T’s 
Do-Maker process. He was a member 
of the American Bakers Assn., New 
England Bakers Assn. and a charter 
member of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers 


GFDNA Reelects 
Its Officers 


Reelection of officers of Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn., at 65th 
annual convention in Washington, 
brings Charles Force, partner in Lit- 
tle Bros. feed firm, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
to helm for another term as presi- 
dent. H. V. Nootbaar, Nootbaar & 
Co., Pasadena, Cal., will serve again 
as first vice president; S. Dean Evans, 
Sr., Evans Grain Co., Salina, Kansas, 
as second vice president, and Sam 
Rice, Jr., Rice Grain Co., Toledo. 
third vice president. 


Food Congress Names 
Program Chairman 


Lee S. Bickmore, president of Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., has been appoint- 
ed chairman of the program commit- 
tee for the Fifth International Food 
Congress to be held in the New York 


sept 8-16, 1962 The food 


congress Is expected to draw active 
participation from all segments of the 
U.S More than 50,000 


tood industry members from 


food industry 
30 coun- 


tries are expected to attend 


© 

GMI Declares 
Quarterly Dividend 
Board ol 


Inc has 


General Mills, 
declared dividend of 30¢ 
company stock, 
May | to stockholders of 
April 10. This is 13\Ist 
secutive quarterly dividend on GMI’s 


common stock 


directors, 
i share on common 
payable 


record con- 


Railroads Grant 
Rate Reductions 

Freight rate reductions on wheat 
for export between Great Plains states 
and Gulf Coast ports granted by 
Santa Fe, Rock Island and Union 
Pacific railroads. Reduction in costs 
of shipping from a wide area of Kan- 
sas and Colorado expected to result, 
helping to level peaks and valleys in 
rate structures which have accrued 
from spot reductions in recent years 
Reduced rates to become effective 
May 10, reports Arthur Wilks of 
Burlington, Colo... chairman of 
Wheat Producers’ Transportation 
Committee, an organization support- 
ed by Great Plains Wheat, Inc. Low- 
will make wheat grown in 
Great Plains states more competitive 
in world market, predicted Mr. Wilks, 
at the same time complimenting rail- 
their cooperation 


er rates 


roads for 


Seaboard Announces 
Dividend Payment 


Regular quarterly dividend of 712¢ 
on common stock of Seaboard Allied 
Milling Corp. was paid March 25 to 
stockholders of record on March 15, 
according to announcement by Otto 
Bresky, president. Dividend was paid 
on 932.667 common shares 


Durum Committee 
Reviews Program 

Durum Wheat Institute Committee, 
meeting in Minneapolis, has reviewed 
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past year’s program and approved 
new budget providing for production, 
printing of a school room wall chart, 
“Durum Macaroni Foods . from 
Farm to Table.” Approval also given 
to continuation of institute’s home 
work. Committee has 
title to 1,700 copies of 
film strip, “Tricks and Treats with 
Macaroni Foods” along with narra- 
tion guides and recipe leaflets from 
durum institute to National Maca- 
roni Institute for distribution under 
permanent loan policy to audio visual 
libraries in 70 key U:S. cities. Meet- 
ing was attended by A. L. DePas- 
quale, International Milling Co.; E. 
W. Kuhn, Amber Milling Division, 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn.; 
C. W. Kutz, Commander Larabee 
Milling Co., division of Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co.; E. L. Merry, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc.; L. W. Swanson, Rus- 
sell Miller-King Midas Mills, division 
of F. H. Peavey & Co.; R. R. Went- 
zel, Doughboy Industries, Inc.; Wil- 
liam Brezden, North Dakota Mill & 
Elevator. and William A. Lohman, 
Jr., General Mills, Inc. 

7 
Daffin Proposes 
Sale of Stock 


Daffin Corp., of Lancaster, Pa., and 
Hopkins, Minn., has filed registration 
statement with securities and ex- 
change commission for proposed of- 
fering of 150,000 shares of common 
stock. Shares would be sold from 
holdings of current stockholders, who 
will continue to own about 75% of 
outstanding common shares of the 
company. 


economics 
transferred 


E. A. Larson, Veteran 
Of Pillsbury, Retires 

E. A. Larson, product manager of 
soft wheat flour in the bakery prod- 
ucts division of the Pillsbury Co., re- 
tired April 1 with 
43 years of com- 
pany service. Mr. 
Larson_ joined 
Pillsbury in 1918 
as clerk in the 
traffic department, 
was transferred to 
Pillsbury’s export 
department in 
June of 1921 to 
route shipments of 
flour overseas. 
During this period he attended night 
classes at Minnesota College of Law 
and was admitted to the bar in 1923. 
He became head of bakery cake flour 
department in 1933, and during fol- 
lowing years held various product 
management positions in firm’s bak- 
ery products division until appointed 
product manager for soft wheat flours 
in 1958. 


EF, A. Larson 


Buhler Mills Plans 
New Office Building 

Buhler Mills, Inc., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, has let contract for new 
office building, to be constructed 
across the street from its present fa- 
cilities. Improvements will include a 
50-ton adjacent to the new 
quarters. 


scale 


e 
Operating Profit 
Up for Southern 
Southern Bakeries Co. reports op- 


“Well, sir,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, “it’s kind of funny and 


puzzlin’ the way 
folks sometimes 


*/ buys flour an’ sometimes 


don’t. It’s like times I’ve 


dof bass when the wind would 
be in the east, the crick all riled 
up an’ only some ailin’ minners 


for bait, an’ I’ve been busier 


than anybody from Cape Cod to hell jes’ haulin’ ’em in. 
Then other days, with everthin’ jes’ right, I wouldn’t 
hardly get my bait back. Seems as if flour buyers ain’t 
much different from fish, speakin’, of course, kind and 
friendly, the way a miller naturally does about a cus- 


tomer.” 


erating profit for period of Jan. 1- 
March 11 up 40.4% from same 
period of last year. Ogden A. Geil- 
fuss, president, in annual report to 
stockholders, cited net sales of $29,- 
542,711 for 1960, gain of nearly 
$850,000 over comparable figure for 
1959. Net income, after taxes of 
$705,000, was $636,338 for 52 weeks 
of 1960 compared with $720,259 for 
53 weeks of 1959. After allowance 
for 24,196 common shares paid as 
extra 5% stock dividend in January 
to both common and preferred share 
holders, earnings for 1960 were 
equivalent to $1.24 a share of com- 
mon stock, compared with $1.40 a 
share in 1959. In 1960, preferred 
stockholders were paid cash dividends 
of $1 a share and common stockhold- 
Holders of $10 debentures 
75¢ in interest. Company 
payable on April 1 to 
record on March 24 


ers 50¢. 
received 
also made 
stockholders of 
quarterly dividend of 1242¢ on both 
preferred and common shares; an ad- 
ditional preference dividend of 12'2¢ 
on preferred, and 18%4¢ interest on 
$10 debentures. 
* 


Export Movements 
Of Wheat Flour 
Regular U.S. 
of wheat flour for January amounted 
to 2,115,521 cwt., cumulative 
July 17,063,136, according to export 
department of Millers National Fed- 
Exports of wheat flour for 
relief totaled 767,697 for 
6,843,564 for 


commercial exports 


since 


eration. 
foreign 
January, 
period. 


cumulative 


Philippines: 

A contract 
250,000 for a new 
Philippines has 


almost $1.- 
in the 
placed with 
Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd., the 
mill engineering firm in Rochdale, 
England. To be for the Central 
Philippine Milling Corp., the facility 
will be situated at Iligan near Cebu 
City, and will have a capacity of 
4,000 cwt. for 24 hours of operation, 
with pneumatic conveying through- 
out. This is the fourth large contract 
of this type which the Robinson firm 
has received from the Philippines 
since 1958. Wheat will be delivered 
to the mill in barges which will be 
unloaded by a suction intake plant 
into any of eight concrete elevators. 
A large degree of pushbutton control 
will be incorporated into the installa- 
tion. « 


valued at 
flour mill 


been 
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AACC Looks Ahead to Annual Meeting 


Full Program of Technical Papers, Exhibits, Inspirational 
Speaker, Honorary Awards Planned for April 9-13 Sessions 


HE American 

Cereal Chemists, primed and 
ready to present its members an out- 
standing program of technical papers, 
an inspirational speaker and entertain- 
ment, will convene its 46th annual 
meeting at the Baker Hotel in Dallas, 
Texas, April 9-13. 

Reserving April 9 for registration, 
meetings of committees and the presi- 
dent's reception, AACC will move 
into its technical sessions bright and 
early April 10, with 73 papers on the 
program. 

Dr. Byron S. Miller, program chair- 
man, has arranged for sessions which 
give heavy emphasis to research, along 
with a sufficient number of papers on 
applied aspects on cereal chemistry 
to make a broad agenda of interest 
to all who attend. 


Inspirational Speaker 

Science and religion will be merged 
by AACC’s keynote speaker, Dr. 
James H. Jauncey, pastor of the First 
Christian Church, El Paso, Texas. 
His subject is titled, “The Scientific 
Revolution,” to be presented with the 
background attained by Dr. Jauncey 
as both a scientist and minister. 

Originally from Australia’s bush 
country, Dr. Jauncey achieved his 
education by means of competitive 
scholarships and is the holder of 10 
academic degrees. He is a chemist, 
mathematician, philosopher, engineer 
and theologian. 

Also on April 10, AACC will con- 
fer honorary membership on six men 
elected through a special mail ballot 
of its members. 

In addition to its schedule of tech- 
nical papers during the annual meet- 
ing, AACC will confer the Thomas 
Burr Osborne Medal on its new presi- 
dent-elect, Dr. Majel MacMasters for 
her outstanding contributions to the 
field of cereal science. 

Thomas J. Schoch, Corn Products 
Co., in conjunction with presentation 
of the award, will speak on the ac- 
complishments of Dr. MacMasters. 
Following this the medal winner will 
address AACC’s membership on her 
subject, “Implications of Kernel 
Structure.” 

Host for the convention 
AACC’s Lone Star Section. 


will be 


Annual Meeting Exhibits 

Another highlight of the annual 
meeting will be the display of new 
products, services and equipment by 
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Association of 


allied firms. The accompanying floor 
plan (page 13) is provided to give 
those who attend a guide to visiting 
these exhibits, of which a brief resume 
follows: 

. 


NO. 1—Encyclopedia Britannica. 


NO. 2—C. W. Brabender Instru- 
ments, Inc. — The firm will exhibit 
all of its physical testing equipment. 
Special attention will be given to the 
Quadruplex pilot mill and the firm’s 
super high-speed “Do-Corder” for 
testing flour, as in such usage as the 
continuous bread process. In atten- 
dance will be C. W. Brabender, presi- 
dent, and A. O. Schmitz, vice presi- 
dent. 

e 

NO. 4—United Salt Corp—rThe 
product Admiral Sea Salt will be on 
display, a natural product that is non- 
hygroscopic, free flowing and bacteria 
free, the company states. On hand to 
exhibit the product and to explain its 
comp sition. processing and uses will 
be Joseph B. Cook and J. W. Willis 

a 

NO. 5—Food Industries Co.—Fea- 
tured will be ID X dough condition- 
er tablets, and the Sporban line of 
rope and mold inhibitors used by 
cake and pie bakeries throughout the 
country. Manning the booth will be 
leon Seldon, vice president; Lewis 
P. MacAdams, E. A. Vaupel. Pete 
Metcalf and A. S. Rosenberg. 

. 

NO. 6—Chas. Pfizer & Co.. Inc 
AACC members and visitors will be 
able to see several products. These 
will include the essential amino acid 
|.-Lysine; the chemical leavening 
agent Glucono-Delta-Lactone; the 
specialty vitamin mixtures for the 
milling industry which go under the 
name Bi-Cap; also Sol-U-Pak. the 
specialty vitamin blend for bakers: 
Sorbistat, the registered anti-mycotic 
for chemically leavened baked foods. 
and the non-caloric sweetener, Cycla- 
mates. In attendance will be J. E 
McVeigh, J. D. Langlois, R. D. Knoe- 
bel and C. Feldberg. 

* 

NO’s. 7-8—Fries & Fries, Inc.— 
Several newly developed imitation 
flavors will be introduced at Dallas: 
Orange juice, lemon juice, vanilla 
bean, cooked butter and cheese. Bev- 


erages made from the new orange and 
lemon juice flavors will be dispensed 
Complete information will be avail- 
able on the firm’s special flavor de- 
velopment service. On hand will be 
Robert G. Fries, Jr., Merrill J. Gross. 
Roderick J. West and Robert fF 
Murphy. 
* 


NO. 9—Sterwin Chemicals, Inc.— 
Emphasis will be on products for the 
enrichment of flour and bread, and 
for the bleaching and maturing of 
flour. Samples and informational lit- 
erature will be available. Representa- 
tives will be R. S. Whiteside, presi- 
dent; Dr. R. C. Sherwood, vice presi- 
dent; W. F. Keller, manager, flour 
division; L. R. Patton, man- 
ager, milling and bakery products 
division; Lyle P. Carmony, sales man- 
ager, milling products division; W. O 
Edmonds, R. C. Washington, Vern 
Behan and W. J. Davis. 

e 


service 


NO. 10 Coleman Instruments, 
Inc.—The firm’s new Model 29 nitro- 
gen analyzer which automates the 
micro Dumas combustion method for 
nitrogens will be exhibited, plus a 
new line of pH meters, featuring both 
the Model 28 Metrion and Model 31 
Companion, Model 21 flame photom- 
eter and a line of spectrophotometers. 
J. C. Elkins, southwestern regional 
manager, will be present. 

2 


NO. 11—-American Association of 
Cereal Chemists. This will be the 
membership booth. 

e 


NO. 14—Eastman Chemical Prod- 
ucts, Inc.—The booth will display 
various Tenox food-grade antioxi- 
dants used to increase shelf life of 
cereal products. Particular emphasis 
will be given to the work which has 
been carried out in the company’s 
laboratories during the past two years 
in connection with development and 
evaluation of various methods of 
quantitative analysis for phenolic anti- 
oxidants in food products. 


NO. 15—Coulter Industrial Sales 
Co., division of Coulter Electronics. 
Inc.—Cereal chemists will be able to 
view particle size distribution analysis 
equipment which electronically counts 
and measures fine particle material 
from one-half micron to over 200 





microns with a minimum involvement 
of human error and time. Information 
will be given on the new Model “C” 
Coulter counter which simultaneously 
records up to 12 size levels of sample 
material, supplying complete data in 
less than one minute. Vernon L. 
Bergman, Gene Worley and Shepard 
Kinsman will handle the exhibit 


booth. 
» 


NO. 16—Hegman, Inc.—The Udy 
Protein Analyzer will be highlighted, 
with three representatives on hand to 
explain and point out its features for 


protein testing by cheinists, laboratory 
personnel or others assigned to use it. 
Present will be Dr. Doyle Udy, Ralph 
Hegman, Jr., and Marshall Carpenter. 


NO. 17—Merck & Co., Inc. 


The Union Machinery Division of 
American Machine & Foundry Co. 
plans to have its mobile laboratory on 
exhibit in front of the Baker Hotel in 
Dallas throughout the convention. 
The mobile unit will be equipped to 


carry on the usual analytical and 
physical determinations made on raw 
bakery materials and to control liquid 
sponge fermentations of the AMFlow 
process along with checking the end 
bread product. The laboratory also is 
equipped to study enzymatic activity 
of the brew system as well as that 
within the dough structure. Staff 
members who will be attending are 
Joseph Daily, Lucien Rose and Ed- 
ward Hayes. < 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Lt 
exhibit nd personne 


Where 


AACC to Honor Six Outstanding Members 


Bi 


Six of AACC’s distinguished members will be 
honored during the annual meeting in Dallas, a 
distinction restricted to those individuals who have 
made significant contributions to the field of cereal 
chemistry. Names of the new honorary members 
follow, with brief biographies of each. 

Dr. M. J. Blish 

Dr. Blish, Phoenix, Ariz., received his B.S. in 
1912 and his M.A. degree in 1913 from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, his Ph.D. from the University 
of Minnesota in 1915. He has been an AACC mem- 
ber since 1922 and served as president in 1923-25 
He was editor-in-chief of Cereal Chemistry, 1938- 
43, was awarded the Osborne Medal in 1936 and 
contributed much to the understanding of the chem- 
istry of cereals through extensive research and pub- 
lishing. 

Dr. C. N. Frey 

A resident of Scarsdale, N.Y., Dr. Frey was 
awarded his B.S. in 1911 from Michigan State 
University, his M.S. and Ph.D. from the University 
of Wisconsin in 1915 and 1919, respectively. He 
received an honorary doctor of science degree from 
Michigan State in 1946, and has been a member of 
AACC since 1927, serving on numerous commit- 
tees and as president in 1941-42. He was president 
of the Institute of Food Technologists in 1951-52 
and is a holder of the Babcock and Appert food 
technology awards. At present Dr. Frey is a lec- 
turer in food technology at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. He has contributed greatly to cereal 
chemistry through extensive research. 

Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones 

Director of the Kent-Jones & Amos Laboratories, 
London, England, he is known widely for his con- 
tributions to the science of cereals. Dr. Kent-Jones 
holds B.S. and Ph.D. degrees obtained at London 
University in 1926. He is a fellow of the Royal 
Institute of Chemistry, and is the author of a con- 
siderable amount of published material, being best 
known for two books, Modern Cereal Chemistry 
and The Practice and Science of Breadmaking. He 
designed the Kent-Jones and Martin color grader 


which is used extensively to measure flour color. 
Dr. Kent-Jones also is a past president of the British 
Society of Public Analysts. 
Dr. Ralph K. Larmour 

From Toronto, Ont., Dr. Larmour holds a B.S. 
degree earned at the University of Saskatchewan in 
1923 and an M.S. degree which he received from 
that university in 1925. His Ph.D. was obtained at 
the University of Minnesota in 1927. He was a 
professor of chemistry at the University of Sas- 
katchewan during the period 1927-38, following 
which he accepted a professorship at Kansas State 
University. He became director of research for 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. (now Maple Leaf 
Mills, Ltd.) in 1944, a position he still holds. A 
member of AACC since 1928, he has served on a 
number of committees, and has authored a number 
of research papers which have been published in 
AACC journals as well as in the Canadian Journal 
of Research. 

Ralph W. Mitchell 

A charter member of AACC, Mr. Mitchell 
served as the association’s president during 1919-21. 
He compiled its first history and served on key 
committees, including the Osborne Medal Award 
Committee. Mr. Mitchell was with Purity Baking 
Co., Chicago, but is now retired from that position. 
At present he is a lecturer on cereal chemistry at 
the American Institute of Baking in Chicago. 

Dr. R. C. Sherwood 

Originally from South Dakota, Dr. Sherwood 
now lives in Jackson Heights, N.Y. He obtained 
B.S. and M.S. degrees from South Dakota State 
College, in addition to doctorates from South Da- 
kota State and the University of Minnesota. Dr. 
Sherwood served as AACC president in 1933-34, 
Was managing editor of Cereal Chemistry from 
1927-31, and has written extensively for that publi- 
cation. A member of AACC since 1923, he has 
promoted development of the profession of cereal 
chemistry and continues to lend support and _ in- 
valuable advice to it. Dr. Sherwood is vice president 
and technical director of Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. « 
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New AACC Officers 
To Be Installed 


For the first time since 1943-44 
and only the third time in its 46-year 
history—the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists 
will have a woman 
president - elect 
when it concludes 
its annual meeting 
in Dallas. She is 
Dr. Majel Mac- 
Masters, professor 
at Kansas State 
University, M an- 
hattan. Mary 
Brooke Mahan, 
with Doty Labora- 
tories, Inc., until the time of her 
death, was president in 1934-35. Dr. 
Betty Sullivan, Russell Miller-King 
Midas Mills, was president in 1943- 
44. 

Dr. James W. Evans, American 
Maize Products Co., current presi- 
dent-elect, will move up to AACC’s 
presidency, replacing Dr. John John- 
son, another member from K-State. 

Dr. MacMasters joined the staff of 
K-State in the summer of 1960 fol- 
a long period of association 


Dr. M. Mac Masters 


lowing 
with the Northern Regional Research 
Laboratory, Peoria, Ill. 


Dr. Byron Ss, Miller Dr. James W. Evans 


Her present position involves both 
teaching and research, and earlier 
this year she was named recipient of 
AACC’s Osborne Medal. 

As a member of AACC since 1941, 
Dr. MacMasters has been active on 
numerous technical and association 
committees. She was program chair- 
man of the 1955 annual meeting and 
is at present chairman of the revisions 
committee for the seventh edition of 
Cereal Laboratory Methods. 

Newly elected to the office of sec- 
retary, Dr. Byron S. Miller, also of 
K-State, will replace Dr. James W. 
Pence, who has held that post since 
1956. Dr. Miller has been a member 
of AACC since 1947 and currently 
is program chairman of the 1961 an- 
nual meeting. A two-year term on the 
board of directors has been designated 
for S. F. Brockington, Quaker Oats 
Co., Barrington, Ill. « 
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Major Modernization Program at Buffalo Plant 
Planned by Russell Miller-King Midas Mills 


In line with the policy of keeping 
its mills “fully abreast of latest tech- 
nological advances and develop- 
ments,” Russell Miller-King Midas 
Mills, with headquarters in Minne- 
apolis, has announced plans for a ma- 
jor modernization of its Buffalo plant. 

Besides taking advantage of all 
modern milling techniques aimed at 
increasing efficiency and quality, com- 
pany officers expect the capacity to 
show a small increase over the cur- 
rently rated 10,000 sacks. basis 24 
hours of operation. 

Contract for the engineering work 
involved and for most of the equip- 
ment required has been awarded to 
the Simon-Carter 
Co. of Minneapo- 
lis. Included will 
be Simon roller- 
mills and purifiers. 
Plans also call for 
mill stocks and 
products to be 
pneumatically con- 
veyed. In addition, 
the existing bulk 
storage facilities at 
Buffalo will be en- 

_ larged and con- 
= = —_ , verted to pneumatic handling by the 
plant of Russell Miller-King Midas Mills Simon-Carter firm. 

\ spokesman for the milling firm 
said that features developed from the 
years of extensive research undertak- 
en by Russell Miller-King Midas will 
be incorporated in the modernization 
program. 

Dr. Betty Sullivan, well known in 
cereal chemist and operative miller 


bk. J. Glattly 
Plant Manager 


< 


Aerial view of the Buffalo 


circles, is director of research and vice 
president of the company. Also a vice 
president is Otto F. Wilke, general 
milling superintendent. Both are head- 
quartered in Minneapolis and both 
have traveled abroad inspecting for- 
eign mills and examining the tech- 
niques of overseas millers. Vice presi- 
dent E. J. Glattly is manager of the 
firm’s Buffalo operations. 


Built in 1924 
The Buffalo mill was built in 1924 
The contractor, J. E. Cowper Co. of 
Boston, was called upon to erect an 
cight story, 50 x 184 ft. mill building 
a $ aa —_— an ° constructed of reinforced concrete. In 
ee FP Hn, Mg ail : 1923, the company purchased the 
tt sian fg ~aee , : or : property of the American Malting Co 
> and built an elevator on the site. The 
rear portion of the malting plant was 
demolished to make room for the new 

. c . , mill. 

Buffalo plant under construction in The contract for the supply of ma- 


Be. 
rs 
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Now for LEASE or RENTAL... 


“IPI” RECOVERY SYSTEM 


“IPI” DRY-FLOW METER 





IDI. Industrial Processes, Ine. 


ey =. F by 621 S.W. Morrison: Portiand 5, Oregon 
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A wide range of Capacities 


Engineers and Manufacturers 


_SIMON-CARTER CO. 


673 19th Avenue N.E. * Minneapolis 18, Minn. 


x 


24° Carter Scalperator 


i. 
a3° 236° 
Carter Scalperator 


STRONG-SCOTT LIMITED, P.O. BOX 872, WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


Designed to handle 
all types of grain, 
Carter Scalperators 
range in capacities 
from 1,000 to 6,000 
bushels an hour. In 
addition to being used 
for high-capacity re- 
ceiving operations, 
Scalperators provide 
on-stream protective 
scalping and aspirat- 


ing. 


Scalperators have 
all-rotary motion, are 
of all-steel construc- 


tion. 


Write today for 
complete information 
about Scalperators to 
meet your capacity 


requirements, 


Complete Mill Projects 


chinery was awarded to the Nordyke 
& Marmon Co. The mill, a near dup- 
licate of the firm’s B mill in Minne- 
apolis, was equipped with 67 roll 
stands of “special construction and 
finish.” 

In 1934, extensive improvements 
were made in the wheat cleaning sys- 
tem under the supervision of O. J. 
Manderud, general superintendent in 
Minneapolis, and H. H. Trapp, then 
superintendent in Buffalo. At that 
time, these improvements were de- 
scribed as among the most far reach- 
ing in wheat cleaning ever introduced 
by a milling firm. The plan called for 
the installation of a large number of 
Carter grain cleaning units. 

Over the years, improvements in 
the mill itself continued to be made 
and the capacity was increased in the 
late 1940's. 

Truman Colburn is currently mill- 
ing superintendent at Buffalo with 
Clifford Batten as assistant superin- 
tendent. 


| Fourth Largest Milling Firm 


In addition to the Buffalo plant, 
Russell Miller-King Midas has mills 
at Alton, Ill—the largest with a ca- 
pacity of around 12,900 cwt.—Dal- 
las, Texas; Hastings, Minn.; Superior, 
Wis.; Grand Forks, Valley City and 
Minot, N.D., and Billings, Mont. 

Total capacity of all the plants at 
the present time, including durum, is 
in the region of 64,900 cwt., basis 24 
hours of operation, rating Russell 
Miller-King Midas as the fourth larg- 
est milling firm in the nation. Only 
General Mills, Inc., International Mill- 
ing Co., and the Pillsbury Co. top it. 


Sterling Drug Reports 


Record Sales, Earnings 


Sales and earnings of Sterling Drug 
Co., Inc., parent company of Sterwin 
Chemicals, Inc., attained record lev- 
els in 1960, it has been reported to 
stockholders. 

Net sales of Sterling and consoli- 
dated subsidiaries for the year ended 
Dec. 31 amounted to $218,526,000, a 
rise of 4.4% over sales of $209,248,- 
000 in 1959. Net earnings were equiv- 
alent to $2.80 a share compared with 
$2.65 a share in 1959. Earnings be- 
fore taxes were $45,214,000 com- 
pared with $42,890,000 in the pre- 
vious year. 

Net profit for the period reached 


figure of $20,990,000 the previous 


year. « 
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District 4, AOM, 
Planning to Meet 
On April 14-15 


District 4, Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, host group for the 65th 
annual technical conference of AOM 
to be held in May, will hold its “con- 
ference booster session” in Minne- 
apolis April 14-15. 

Members of the district and their 
wives will open the two-day meeting 
at the Dyckman Hotel the evening of 
April 14 with a reception, courtesy 
of the Allied Trades Committee of 
District 4, followed by a “Dutch 
Treat” smorgasbord. 

Donald S. Eber, executive vice 
president of AOM, will be present 
to go over final technical conference 
plans with district members and to 


background them on the over-all pro- | 


gress. 

Two speakers and a film are on 
the program for April 15. M. C. 
Cecka, Simon-Carter Co., Minne- 
apolis, will speak on the firm’s pre- 
cision grader used for sizing or sepa- 
rating various grains and other gran- 


ular materials by means of thickness | 


and width. He will explain the two 


types of perforations used in the 


cylindrical precision grader _ shells, 
the slots which perform separations 


or sizing by thickness and round per- 


forations which separate or size 
on the basis of width, and the vari- 


ous sizes of machines for meeting | 
| 


different capacity requirements. 

A. E. Swanson, the Day Co., Min- 
neapolis, will speak on “Dust Collec- 
ting Systems for Mills and Elevators.” 

Jack Houston, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc., Minneapolis, will show a film 
on the Do-Maker process. « 


Servicing Firm Named 
For Dockage Testers 


Simon - Carter Co., Minneapolis, 
has appointed a Houston, Texas, 
manufacturer of rice inspection equip- 
ment, H. T. McGill, as the official 
repair station for its Carter dockage 
testers. 

The dockage testers are _ used 
throughout the country by the grain 
and rice industries and by federal and 
state inspection services. 


McGill, in addition to stocking a 


complete line of repair parts for the | 


Carter dockage tester and all McGill 
equipment, supplies grain fumigants, 
provides fumigation servicing and 
counsel, and furnishes plastic films 
for covering stored grain and feed. « 
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or building... 
you can 

depend on 
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SIMON-CARTER CoO. 


673 19th Avenue N. E. . Minneapolis 18, Minnesota 


Program for the 65th Annual Technical Conference 
Association of Operative Millers 


Pick-Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis 
May 22-25, 1961 


Sunday, May 21 


Committee Meetings: Y 
Technical—9 a.m.-12 noon — | p.m.-5 p.m.—Colonial Room 
Sanitation—I p.m.-5 p.m.—Oak Room 


Education—! p.m.-5 p.m.—Aquatennial Room 


Monday, May 22 


9:00 a.m.—Executive Committee—Rod and Reel Room. 
9:00 a.m.——Sanitation Committee Meeting—Oak Room. 


9:30 a.m.—Maintenance Panel Members Briefing — Aquatennial 
Room. 


10:30 a.m.—What's New Speakers Briefing—Aquatennial Room. 


12:00 Noon~invocation—Dr. Arnold H. Lowe, pastor, Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Lunch—Courtesy Swiss Silk-Kressilk Products, Inc 


1:00 p.m.—Foreign Millers Introduced: 

"Service and Sanitation Costs,'' Marcus Heffelfinger, 
Russell Miller-King Midas Mills, division of F. H. 
Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

''Mill Goals for the Next Ten Years,"' C. L. Mast, Jr., 
Millers National Federation, Chicago. 

‘Barriers to Communications,"' Dr. Ralph G. Nichols, 
Head of Communications Program, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Committee Reports—Technical Committee, E. S. Dybe- 
vick, International Milling Co., Minneapolis; Sani- 
tation Committee, George Wagner, The Pillsbury 
Co., Minneapolis; Education Committee, Prof. Eu- 
gene P. Farrell, Kansas State University, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. 

Officers’ Reports—President, Treasurer, Secretary. 

Visit Exhibits. 


8:30 p.m.—Allied Trades Party 


Tuesday, May 23 


9:00 a.m.—What's New Speakers: 

Moderator—E. S$. Dybevick, International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. 

Subjects and Representatives: 

Smico-Morros Mills and Equipment for American Mar- 
kets—O. J. Zimmerman, Smico, Inc., Minneapolis. 

Forced Flow Packer—H. J. French, St. Regis Paper 
Co., New York. 

Automatic Level Control—John Childs, Rolfes Elect. 
Corp., Boone, lowa. 

Car Unloader—Tom Hartman, The Superior Separa- 
tor Co., Division of Daffin Corp. 

Coffee Break. 

Automatic Sewing Head—lain Gray, Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., Minneapolis. 

Multomat Experimental Mill — Hans J. Koch, Miag 
Northamerica, Inc. 

Desomatic Dehumidifier—Desomatic Products Div. of 
Atlantic Research Corp., Falls Church, Va. 

Micro Mesh Sieves—A. W. Amundson, Buckbee Mears, 
St. Paul. 

New Fumigation Regulations — William Schoenherr, 
Lauhoff Grain Co., Danville, Ill. 


12:00 Noon-Lunch. 


1:30 p.m.—Moderator: Robert Ellis, International Milling Co., 

Minneapolis. 

"Flour Tests—Their Meaning and Value'’ — George 
Trum, American Machine & Foundry Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

"Methods and Evaluation—Particle Size Determina- 
tion''—Dr. Ken Whitby, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 

"Reduction of Wheat Middlings With Impact Grind- 
ers and Smooth Rolls''—Gordon Grosh, Winnipeg 

"'Message From the Baking Industry." 

"Mill Instrumentation'' — John Wingfield, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver. 


Wednesday, May 24 


8:30 a.m.—Election of Officers. 


9:00 a.m.—Moderator: Chris Mills, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Montreal. 


"World Wide Review of Milling Evaluation of 
Wheats''—Dr. John A. Shellenberger, Kansas State 
University, Manhattan, Kansas. 

"Milling and Baking Quality Problems in Germany 
From Imported Wheats''—Dr. P. F. Pelshenke, Fed- 
eral Research Institute for Cereals Industry, Det- 
mold, West Germany. 

"'Measuring the Commercial Milling Value of Wheat'’ 
—William C. Shuey, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis. 

Coffee Break. 

"Samplers, Sampling and Testing Wheat, Mill Proc- 
ess and Finished Products''—Ralph Bouskill, Maple 
Leaf Mills. Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 

Panel of Above Speakers; Alden Ackels, Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn., Panel Moderator. 


12:00 Noon-Lunch. 


12:00 Noon-District Officers Executive Committee Lunch—Can- 
dlelight Room. 


1:30 p.m.—Moderator: Ken Nordstrom, General Mills, Inc., Min- 

neapolis. 

Bellera—General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn 

"Potential Value of Kansas State University to the 
Milling Industry''—R. B. Laing, general manager, 
Abilene Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas. 

"Role of the Miller''—Dewey Robbins, Fisher Fiouring 
Mills Co., Seattle. 

Panel Discussion on Milling: 

Stuart Butler, Maple Leaf Mills, Ltd., Toronto. 

E. S. Dybevick, International Milling Co., Minneapolis 

Dr. Heinz Gehle, Director of Miag, Braunschweig, 
West Germany. 

Highley Sugden, Henry Simon, Ltd., Cheadle Heath, 
England. 


7:00 p.m.—Annual Banquet. 


Thursday, May 25 


8:45 a.m.—Mill Operating Efficiency: 

Moderator: H. S$. Gabbert, Genera! Mills, Inc., San 

Francisco, Cal. 

""General Maintenance in a Large Mill''—Don Pollei, 
The Pillsbury Co., Enid, Okla. 

*"Maintenance Improvement Through Planning and 
Scheduling’'—K. M. McBrady, Quaker Oats Co., 
Oregon, Ill. 

"Plant Electrical Maintenance’'—R. W. McSherry, 
General Milis, Inc., Minneapolis. 

**Maintenance'’—R. F. Thuma, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

*"Maintenance for Sanitation'"—Waldo Locke, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

Mill Maintenance Panel — Panel made up of above 
speakers. 


12:15 p.m.—Lunch and Tour—Courtesy of the Simon-Carter Co. 
12:30 p.m.—Visit to Tennant & Hoyt mill, Lake City, Minn. — 
Transportation will be furnished by the Buhler Corp. 
Luncheon courtesy Buhler Corp. and Tennant & Hoyt 
3:00 p.m.—Plant Tours: 


Durum Mill, International Milling Co., St. Paul 
Spring Wheat Mill, Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis 


LADIES' PROGRAM 
Monday, May 22 


12:00 Noon-Luncheon — Flame Room, Hotel Radisson; courtesy of 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 

8:30 p.m.—Allied Trades Party — International Ballroom, Pick- 
Nicollet Hotel (all members). 


Tuesday, May 23 


12:00 Noon-Luncheon — Hall of Presidents, Hotel Leamington; 
courtesy of flour milling companies of Minnesota 


Wednesday, May 24 


8:30 a.m.—Breakfast — Waikiki Room, Hotel Pick-Nicollet; cour- 
tesy of Sterwin Chemicals Inc. 

7:09 p.m.—Annual AOM Banquet—international Ballroom, Pick- 
Nicollet Hote! (all members and their guests). 
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Special Emphasis . . . on the Association of Operative Millers’ tech- 
nical conference and trade show in Minneapolis in May. 


Stressing . . . What to look for in Minneapolis . . . an overall guide for 
the operative miller and his wife, with material keyed 
to points of interest both at the conference and in 
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Ad deadline: April 17 
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A Milling Technology Feature 


New Techniques Using Impact Milling 


+ fae grinding or reduction phase 
of flour milling is definitely the 
“heart” of the system. All other phases 
can be lumped under the one word 
“refinements.” 
Since the very 
beginning, when 
early man pound- 
ed grain kernels 
with a rock to re- 
duce them to pow- 
der, this phase has 
never been elimin- 
ated. The ability to 
control and regu- 
late grinding is the 
yardstick by which 
the miller is measured. 
tance of the roller mill type of grind- 
er, reduction of grain into flour has 


attained a degree of perfection rarely 


Austin T. Drake 


Since accep- 


seen in other industries. 

Grinding on roller mills is in itself 
an art because it has always depended 
so much upon the operator and his 
ability. Manipulations of the roller 
mill call for use of all his senses. As 
the operator prepares to set the roller 
mill he is using his hands to feel, his 
eyes to see and smell 
and hearing. Setting of the roller mill 
has allowed the miller a total ex- 
pression of his abilities and is a soul- 
satisfying procedure. I have never 
met a flour miller who did not con- 
sider himself a good “grinder”. He is 
indeed; in fact, he has attained a 
master’s degree in a very difficult art. 


Different Grinding Media 
Realizing this, it is not very difficult 
to see why large numbers of opera- 
tive millers have not been won over 
to a different type of grinding media. 
This is not to be construed as a criti- 
cism of the flour miller, but rather 
as a compliment. It means that ma- 
chinery finds its way into the flour 
milling “flow” route that has 
discouraged those manufacturers of 
equipment who have nothing actually 
to contribute except the “fast sell.” 
Today, acceptance of impact mill- 
ing has been accelerated by the work 
accomplished in flour refining. In this 
position the impact mill is accom- 
plishing work which cannot be done 
by the roller mill to any degree of 
satisfaction and has, therefore, re- 
ceived its baptism without serious 
competition. However, the ultimate 
goal for impact milling is not the 
refining of flour, but the actual re- 


his senses of 


Via a 
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By Austin T. Drake 


placement of roller mills, or other 
grinding media, in normal milling op 
erations. I do not imply that the im- 
pact mill will replace all present roller 
mill but that it will be 
used in conjunction with roller mills 
to improve performance of the roller 
mill and shorten the gradual reduction 
system as we know it today. 

and explain a 


operations, 


I propose to show 
series of impact mill installations pres- 
ently used in flour mills. These illus- 
trations have been taken from projects 
I supervised and which have been 
found definitely acceptable by the 
miller. The impact mills employed in 
these installations were produced by 
American manufacturers. I have had 
no experience with foreign imports. 

The illustrations are simply sketches 
which show location of the impact 
mill in the mill fiow and give some 
idea of the type of product it is work- 
ing on and the destination of the 
ground material it produces. The illus- 
trations are not so detailed as to in- 
vite criticism from technicians who 
will examine them, or to be in the 
position of stating that this is the only 
way the flow could be arranged. 

Diagram I, Break Re-dust, shows 
what is usually one of the first im- 
pact mill installations to be installed 
following a miller’s expressed interest 
in trying out this type of milling and 
his wish to obtain maximum benefits 
from a small investment. 

Most milling flows contain a sifter 
“Break Re-dust” to 


section called 


makes him a “‘*c 

of roller mills. Mr. 
processing division 
Ohio. His paper wa: 
ing of District 14 

in Denver 


which is consigned the flour and fine 
pure middlings produced by the first 
three breaking operations on wheat 
Although Diagram I does not show 


Diagram | 


BREAK REL 


any flour cloths, many times these are 
incorporated in the break sifters, but 
not to the extent where all flour pro- 
duced has been sifted out. In the 
Break Re-dust sifter section, any flour, 
that is finer than 1OXX-11XX silk, is 
sifted out of the product and that re- 
maining is separated into two or more 
particle size ranges 

As shown in Diagram I, this ts 
taken care of by cloths in the range 
of 7XX-9XX fineness. That product 
which is coarser than these cloths is 
normally consigned to fine first mid- 
dlings. The product dusted through 
the same cloths is very pure as far as 
ash is concerned and only requires 
reduction in size to be incorporated 
into the flour stream. 

This is very easily and efficiently 
accomplished on the impact mill set 


Fostoria 


nt me 
i TI 
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to produce approximately 100% of 
this material to a degree which will 
pass through an 11XX silk. The prod- 
uct from the impact mill can be con- 
signed to the first or second midds. 
sifter along with that which was han- 
dled on the rolls. 


Better Grinding Control 

This installation dramatically re- 
duces the load on second midds. and 
allows for better control of grinding 
at that position. Some millers will ar- 
that in this arrangement the 
“cushion” has been removed which 
they are presently encountering on 
their fine first or second midds. roller 
mill. They are of course right, be- 
cause the “cushion” has been elimin- 
ated and the fine first midds. roll is 
on a more granular 
uniform in 


gue 


now operating 
product which is 
particle size. 

They should be able to grind this 
product much more efficiently on the 
roller mill than when they were han- 
dling a product not uniform in particle 
size and which was composed partly 
ot material to which the roller mill 
does not impart its greatest grinding 
ability. Millers who have placed the 
impact mill on the break re-dust 
stream, as shown, have found it much 
easier to set the first and second midds. 
rolls. And a much cooler, more ef- 
ficient grind is obtained. In a mill 
which has adequate break surface, al- 
lowing for an increase in the amount 
of wheat going to first break, an im- 
mediate increase in mill capacity can 
be had. I recall an installation in a 
5.000 cwt. flour mill, grinding hard 
winter wheat, where the mill was able 
to produce an additional 100 cwt. 
flour per day by this simple installa- 
tion. In this particular case the former 
mill flow utilized a series of middlings 
mills or “buckleys” to which were 
consigned not only dustings from the 
three breaks but also dustings from 
sizings and coarse first midds. 

All of these stocks were consigned 
to the impact mill and the buckleys 
eliminated. I have not contacted this 
particular mill for over a year and 
assume they have gotten even more 
hundredweights per day increase as 
they work with this unit. Normally, 
the impact mill is set on the floor 
above the roller floor with an exhaust 
pipe from the impact mill connected 
to the regular roll suction line. 

The product from the impact mill, 
if it is a gravity discharge type, would 
be consigned to the elevator which 
handles the product from the fine first 
or second midds. rolls. 


more 
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As stated before, this is the instal- 
lation for the impact beginner. It can 
be accomplished with the least ex- 
pense and without changes in the mill 
flow. Once installed and operated, it 
is a “sure fire convincer” and will 
break down resistance of even those 
strongly prejudiced in favor of the 
roller mill. 


Fourth and Fifth Breaks 

Diagram II, Fourth and Fifth 
Breaks, illustrates use of impact mills 
as replacements for normal fourth and 
fifth break roller mills. 

There has been increasing interest 
in this particular project in the last 
two or three years. It has found par- 
ticular favor in soft wheat milling 
where the bran coatings are thick, 
tough and require considerable clean- 


Diagram Il 
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ing before they are in a condition 
which will permit consignment to 
feed. Some mills have worked around 
this problem by installing dusters be- 
tween fourth and fifth break, or 
changing the type of bran duster from 
the beater-type back to the upright- 
brush machines which were very pop- 
ular many years ago. 

In actual practice a bran duster fol- 
lowing the installation of impact mills 
on both fourth and fifth break is 
sometimes omitted because of the 
clean condition of the bran from the 
sifter section on fifth break. 

Also, there are where fifth 
break has been eliminated altogether 
by placing impact mills on the fourth 
breaking operation. I imagine the 
question which would exist in most 
millers’ minds when looking at Dia- 
gram II would be concerned with the 
amount of breakage of bran flakes 
and the amount of resulting fine dust 
which would find its way into the 
flour and separates made on the dust- 
ing cloths. 

In actual practice, some alteration 
of the scalping and dusting cloths 
would be called for, but it actually is 


cases 


not a serious problem, nor is the bran 
shape seriously altered. The degree of 
impact is reduced between fourth and 
fifth break, with the fifth break ma- 
terial receiving less impact than the 
fourth. 


Variable Speed Drives 

Also, it would be desirable to equip 
one or both of these mills with varia- 
ble speed drives to compensate for 
changes in moisture levels of the 
wheat or deteriorating condition of 
the break rolls which this 
operation. 

A very important fact. for consid- 
eration in the future, emerges from 
this type of installation. As the im- 
pact mills are individually driven by 
motors, they can be controlled as to 
degree of impact, in the case of the 
variable speed drive, by electronic 
sensing devices. The mechanism which 
operates the variable speed drive can 
be equipped with a hydraulic piston 
actuated or controlled by solenoid 
valves. These valves themselves can 
be controlled by devices which can 
constantly determine weight or vol- 
ume of a product while in transit and 
which can be so set that the impact 
mill, via the variable drive, will in- 
crease or decrease in speed as the 
weight of a moving stream changes. 

For instance, the stream coming 
from the second break sifter to the 
third break roll could be constantly 
metered. Should the amount increase 
or decrease, due to varying moisture 
levels or some other change, the im- 
pact mill on fourth or fifth break 
would increase or decrease its impact 
action to constantly produce a clean 
bran for feed. I would imagine a de- 
vice such as this would pay for itself 
time and again by the amount of good 
flour product saved from incorpora- 
tion in the feed streams 


precede 


Impact mills have been tried, with 
some degree of success. even further 
ahead in the break system than is 
shown in Diagram II. However, I be- 
lieve the present corrugated roller 
mill is ideally suited to breaking open 
of the wheat kernel and dislodgement 
of endosperm and germ through at 
least the first and second breaking 
operations. As kernels are opened and 
the bran layers progressively flattened, 
efficiency of the roller mill falls off 
because it is necessary to decrease tol- 
erance between the rolls, and there 
are chances of the roller mill working 
against itself by adding sufficient 
pressure to cause endosperm to be 
impregnated on the bran layers in a 
manner which makes it very difficult 
to remove. 

When this occurs. it is perfectly 
logical for a different type of reduc- 
tion unit to take over and finish opera- 
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tions on the stock which has been 
suitably prepared by the corrugated 
rolls. As indicated by the present usage 
of beater-type bran dusters to finish 
off bran from roller mills, the beating 
and impact action imparted by most 
impact mills is an improvement over 
roller mills on fourth and fifth break. 

Use of impact mills in the break 
system should be thoroughly investi- 
gated by soft wheat mills in_ the 
southeastern U.S., and _ elsewhere, 
where garlicky wheat is encountered. 
Corrugations on roller mills soon 
glaze over with garlic mash, particu- 
larly on the finer corrugations. This 
glaze must be washed out of the corru- 
gations at frequent intervals 
pacity and yield are sharply reduced. 
With no close tolerances existing, and 
with absence of pressure, garlic in the 
wheat would not affect performance 
of the impact mill 


Tail-End Reduction 

In yesterday's and today’s long 
gradual reduction system, consider- 
able benefits can be derived by use 
of impact mills on the “tail-end reduc- 
tion” portion of the mill flow. In Dia- 
gram III note that products obtained 
from fourth and fifth break, along 
with top scalps of later reductions and 


or Ca- 


Diagram Iil 
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second scalps from first tails, can be 
thrown together and reduced in one 
operation on an impact mill. 
Normally, these products are con- 
signed to second tailings smooth rolls 


and first low grade smooth rolls. In 


my experience I have seen, and 
worked with, flour mills which have 
had as many as nine middlings, two 
or more tailings and three to four low 
grade reductions. To me this ap- 
proaches the ridiculous. Placement of 
roller mills to operate on products 
which have been produced from prior 
roller mill operations simply does not 
make sense. 

The tail-end reductions system in 
most mills is there because the opera- 
tions which preceded it produced a 
product which was not in the original 
endosperm makeup. Starting from the 
first middlings reduction, the endo- 
sperm, on its way to becoming flour, 
goes through many smooth roll oper- 
ations and sifter sections and becomes 
progressively contaminated and wool- 
ly in nature. Pressure, heat and attri- 
tion of the roller mills present to the 
tail-end reduction a conglomerated 
mass of fiber and cellular wall ma- 
terial, held together by a combination 
of oil and starch. 

The flour produced is normally in- 
ferior in grade, color and ash and 
protein evaluations. Yet the miller, 
acting as though he knew of no other 
grinding media, continues to add roll- 
er mill after roller mill before finally 
allowing the product to escape to the 
feed bin or into a product called by 
some “red dog.” 

This compounding of an error can 
be stopped immediately by consign- 
ing these stocks to an impact mill 
which will not use pressure and attri- 
tion to effect a dusting-out of the last 
remaining vestiges of flour from this 
conglomeration. The impact action re- 
quired for this operation is surprising- 
ly small. Also surprising—and grati- 
fying—is the number of smooth rolls, 
elevator legs and sifter sections freed 
by this breaking off of the tail-end 
reduction system. In one case which 
comes to mind the miller was able to 
free for other usages two and one-half 
double stands of roller mills, two ele- 
vator legs and two sifter sections on 
the tail-end of his mill. A visitor to 
this mill would have some trouble 
finding the small impact mill which 


has replaced this mass of grinding, 
elevating and sifting machinery. 
Diagram IV, Primary Midds. Dust- 
ings, is somewhat similar to Diagram 
I on Break Re-dust. Here again an 
additional separation is made to seg- 
regate a product which is pure flour 
in its chemical analyses but has not 
been reduced to a size which will 
allow for incorporation in the flour 
stream. Dusting cloths, in this case 
8XX silk, are placed in the sifter sec- 


Diagram IV 


tions handling the first three middlings 
reductions. In some mills these dust- 
ing cloths are already incorporated in 
their flow and the product is sent to 
separate roller mill reductions. 

Many mills, however, following a 
top scalping operation for the removal 
of fiber, send to the next reduction 
roll everything which is over the flour 
cloths. In this case the following roll 
would be grinding a product which 
analyzes between 50 and 120 mesh 
When dusting cloths are in use the 
roller mill will operate on a product 
ranging between 50-80 mesh in size 
This means that a more uniform 
granular product is being sent to the 
roller mill and the efficiency of its 
type of grind is increased 

Here again, we have removed the 
“cushion” which some millers 
to feel is beneficial to their grinding 
operations. In removing this “cushion’ 
we have considerably the 
amount of material consigned to the 
roller mill, resulting in less 


required with less horsepower per rol 


seen 


decreased 


surface 
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stand. The product of the dusting 
cloths, as stated before, is sufficiently 
low in ash and can be treated to re- 
duce it to 100% being found in the 
flour grade size. 

I have found that the best roller 
mill operation will result in only ap- 
proximately 70-75% reduction to 
flour from any stream of endosperm 
regardless of its purity. Even then, in 
producing this 75% reduction, the 
roller mill produces another product 
because of its tendency to flatten parti- 
cles and also to rupture starch cells. 
It has been quite thoroughly proven 
that a great deal of impact can be 
imparted to endosperm without seri- 


ous rupture of starch cells and, of 


Diagram V 
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course, as there is no pressure or 
shear involved, no elongation of parti- 


cle size occurs. 


Second Midds. Reduction 

Diagram V, Second Midds. Reduc- 
tion, is my favorite. It appears quite 
innocent and simple on the diagram 
shown, but it is most certainly a 
“sleeper”. 

In the past this particular installa- 
tion has been attempted only by the 
brave, or those millers who have gone 
through the other steps of gradually 
acquainting themselves with impact 
mill installations. Although not shown 
on this simple diagram, there would 
be other stocks routed to the second 
midds. reduction as in normal prac- 
tice. Clean stocks from purifiers and 
dusting stocks from sizings are nor- 
mally consigned to second midds. 
along with the overs of the flour cloths 
from the first midds. reduction sifters. 
In most flour mills, whether they may 
be grinding hard or soft wheat, the 
second midds. stock contains the great- 
est quantity of pure endosperm and is 
free of many of the bran fragments 
and impurities that exist in the stock 
going to the first midds. rolls. 
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Also, it is true that the greatest per- 
centage of flour is normally produced 
in the second and third midds. reduc- 
tions. Material coming from the first 
midds. sifter has been further purified 
by action of the first midds. rolls, and 
most high ash material has been 
scalped off in the first midds. sifter 
sections. 

The stocks coming from sizings and 
purifiers have also received benefit of 
the roller mill action on fiber and 
aspiration and separation which takes 
place on the purifiers. This obviously 
is the place to really “shoot the works” 
and attempt to get the greatest possi- 
ble amount of flour at this point. 


Pure endosperm which is_ not 
ground to correct particle size for in- 
corporation in the flour streams rust, 
in the normal flow, receive repeated 
actions on the roller mills which fol- 
low, and in its progress through the 
reduction system loses its pure state, 
becoming more and more contamin- 
ated. Second midds. stock is at the 
head end of the reduction system and 
the bran particles contained therein 
have not lost enough moisture to make 
them brittle and, therefore, are not 
easily reduced to a size comparable 
to flour. The reduction accomplished 
on an impact mill in this position can 
quite easily reach the 75% extraction 
obtained under ideal conditions by 
roller mills, without serious rupture 
of starch cells or elongation of some 
good flour particles. 

In fact, it is preferable in this in- 
stallation that the impact mill produce 
90% or more of this product directly 
to flour size. A very dramatic per- 
formance obtained by an impact mill 
in this position was demonstrated to 
me recently in one of our customer’s 
mills. 


Placed in Mill’s Flow 

An impact mill of Sturtevant design 
was placed in this mill’s flow in posi- 
tion described by Diagram V. This 
particular mill was in the soft wheat 
area and utilized four breaks and six 
reductions on roller mills. 

The flow of this mill contained no 
purifiers whatsoever, something which 
may never prevail in hard wheat mills 
but is most certainly not new to soft 
wheat milling. In fact, use of purifiers 
in soft wheat milling in the U.S. has 
been on the decline for at least a 
decade. Total production of this mill, 
before installation of the impact mill, 
was approximately 40 cwt. per hour 


produced on six double stands of 


roller mills. 


In order to install the impact mill, 
this customer removed two of the 
double stands of roller mills which 
were used to grind second, third, 
fourth and fifth midds. The first mid- 
dlings rolls were retained and the 
overs of the flour cloths from the first 
midds. sifter were sent to the impact 
mill along with selected streams from 
sizings and the break system. The load 
to the impact mill was approximately 
3,200 Ib. per hour and of this material 
the impact mill reduced, to a flour 
grade, 96%. The sifter section receiv- 
ing the ground material from the im- 
pact mill contains only flour cloths and 
the overs of the flour cloths are sent to 
a tail-end roller mill formeriy used for 
six midds. reduction. Therefore, the 
installation of the impact mill quite 
drastically changed the gradual re- 
duction of this plant to the shortest 
system that has ever come to my at- 
tention. The output of this flour mill 
is now approximately 45 cwt. per 
hour, of which the impact mill is 
producing 30 cwt. per hour. 


No Adverse Effect 


In other words, the impact mill is 
responsible for 67% of the entire out- 
put of this mill. In no way did installa- 
tion of the impact mill adversely affect 
quality of the total flour stream, but 
actually showed an improvement. Ash 
of the flour was not increased and the 
color was much improved. There 
were changes in viscosity and absorp- 
tion, but for this particular mill’s cus- 
tomers they also showed improvement. 
The yield figure before installation of 
the impact mill was running, on clean 
wheat, approximately 2.34 bu. and, 
after installation of the impact mill 
this yield figure was reduced to 2.28 
bu. More about this unusual installa- 
tion will be heard in the future as we 
secure permission to release the entire 
story. 

For the purpose of re-grinding flour 
for subsequent refining on air classi- 
fiers there is no question as to super- 
iority of the impact mill compared 
with a roller mill. Placing a roller mill 
on wheat flour, which is already below 
125 microns in particle size, certainly 
puts it at a disadvantage and beyond 
the scope of its design. 

Wheat flour normally is not only 
below 125 microns at the top level 
but also contains very large quantities 
below 44 micron size. When trying to 
operate a roller mill on this material 
the tolerance which should exist be- 
tween the nip of the rolls is set, for 
all practical purposes, at zero clear- 
ance. At this position the forces of 
pressure and shear are actually in- 
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bargain hunter 
or value seeker... 
| Val For Russell Miller-King Midas 
wh IC n | coma one 
CURSO nin cee 
cept happy. Here’s how we 
ATC your ph a smiling: 


The baker buying flour looks for a fair price on an important produc- 
tion ingredient. As sellers, we measure the bargain in responsibility, 
reputation, product quality and customer satisfaction. These “extras” in 
every Russell Miller-King Midas flour give you added values you'll never find 
listed on the invoice.» It starts with the wheat— selected by specialists 
for excellence in a variety of flours, and for the ability to produce a wide 
range of top-notch bakery products. Russell Miller-King Midas elevators 
have these wheats always at hand—ready to be milled into the dependable, 
uniform flours you demand. The qualities we insist on offering bakers 
are guarded by continual tests. Tests before wheat is milled... tests during 
milling...and finally, actual test bakings. This insistence on perfection is a 
part of the value you get when you buy Russell Miller-King Midas flour.» 
But our responsibility to bakers doesn’t end with the sale of flour. Technical 
service is always available... formula analysis, production help and selling 
aids are a part of the bargain too. So are fair prices and ready availability— 
including mixed shipments. All these are a part of the bargain we make with 
bakers. These “extras” have been in Russell Miller-King Midas flours since 
1882. And they always will be. That’s a value you can count on. 


RUSSELL MILLER-KING MIDAS MILLS (AB) 
<g> Milling Division of F.H. Peavey & Company °* Pioneer specialists in milling fine flours (A Fs) 
MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA. Millers of Occident, American Beauty, Producer, King Midas, Powerful and Raz 


other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter, Soft Wheat and Rye Flours. 
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Flour Particle Reduction  ¢continuea) 


jurious to wheat flour composition, 
and serious rupturing of starch cells 
takes place. 

Temperature of the stock also rises 
and considerable flaking will take 
place even on the most carefully oper- 
ated roll stand. The purpose behind 
re-grinding of flour is actually two- 
fold. In one case the mill wishes to 
produce a flour of finer texture than 
can economically be produced on the 
sifters, which are limited to the 
amounts of flour that can be sifted 
through cloths finer than 150 mesh. 
An impact mill operating on finished 
flour can reduce the micron average 
size of the flour, without serious rup- 
ture of starch cells. 

The very finest of the flour in many 
cases will receive a free ride through 
the mill. with most of the impact 
action imparted to the heavier and 
larger particles. This results in bring- 
ing larger particles down closer to the 

















size of the smallest, and results in a 
more uniform, finer-textured product. 
This has proven extremely beneficial 
in the production of high grade cake 
flours. The other purpose of the im- 
pact mill in flour refining would be 
to dislodge whole starch cells from 
the protein matrix of the endosperm, 
and in so doing reduce the size of 
the matrix to a point where its great- 
est percentage would be found in the 
extremely small micron range. This 
flour then is sent to air classifiers, 
where the classifiers will separate out 
the small micron ranges and effect a 
considerable shifting of protein value 
of the remaining coarser material. 
Flours, from both hard and soft 
wheat, can benefit from air classifi- 
cation without introducing a grinding 
media prior to the separation; but, in 
most installations, the benefits derived 
from a re-grinding operation have 
proven the installation of an impact 











A NEW ELEVATOR with 750,000 bu. capacity is under construction 
at Waverly, Mo., for Bartlett & Co. Scheduled for completion before 
this summer’s harvest, the facility was designed by Weitz-Hettelsater 
Engineers, Kansas City. It is on a 15 acre tract which provides for 
future expansion and parallels the Missouri River. It will have a shipping 
gallery running to a barge loading dock. The project also includes spur 
trackage, utility and plant office buildings, and a paved truck driveway. 


mill very desirable. The flour refining 
system. incorporating a_ re-grinding 
stage, can be utilized not only at the 
end of the milling system but also in 
intermediate positions, such as some 
of those described in the other impact 
mill installations. For instance, an ex- 
cellent place for air classification, fol- 
lowing an impact mill, would be on 
the installation in Diagram V, “Second 
Midds. Reduction.” A very substantial 
protein shift could be effected at this 
point rather than waiting until the 
flour streams were combined to form 
patent or clear grades. 

I explained, at the beginning of my 
presentation, the difficulty in gaining 
general acceptance of impact mills 
from the flour millers. The thought 
has often occurred to me that perhaps 
it would be even more difficult to sell a 
roller mill to a miller if impact milling 
had come into being before acceptance 
of the roller mill. 

What would be the reaction of the 
miller if I attempted to persuade him 
to replace his impact mill using four 
bearings with my double-stand roller 
mill with 14 bearings? How would he 
react to my further explanation that 
he would require operators to adjust 
each end of the roll periodically dur- 
ing the day’s run, and that the moti- 
vating force would be in the form of 
flat leather belts requiring consider- 
able maintenance? 

Would he be interested in my roller 
mill if I told him that the available 
grinding surface of the four rolls was 
equivalent to 1,695 sq. in., but that 
actual grinding surface between the 
rolls was only 90 sq. in.? 

I wonder if he would be interested 
in providing line shafts and hanger 
bearings and belts in order to convert 
from individually powered impact 
mills to lines of roller mills serviced 
by one large motor. 

Would he reach for an order blank 
when I explained that some of the 
rolls are corrugated and the corruga- 
tion starts to deteriorate from “‘start- 
requiring that the rolls be 
re-corrugated at intervals to prevent 


up time,” 


a yield loss in his operations? Would 
he be willing to widen and lengthen 
his grinding floor, as well as strengthen 
the floor itself, to contain the number 
of roller mills required for his oper- 
ation and to support the many tons 
of weight which would be added to 
his floor? 

When I ask myself these questions. 
and conside: the obvious answers, I 
am happy with status quo and feel 
fortunate that the impact mill is com- 
ing into acceptance at this later date 
in milling history. « 
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High-potency Frontier Clorofume” gives you greatest protection against profit-stealing 
grain insect infestation . . . at lowest cost per bushel, per month. This easy-to-apply 
liquid scores highest kills on all stages of insect life, because Clorofume® contains more 
deadly-to-bugs carbon bisulfide than other fumigants — blended with potent ethylene 
dibromide and chloroform. Listed with UL, registered by USDA and FDA, rated fire 
and explosion-safe by fire insurance companies, Clorofume" protects your grain and your 
buildings. Apply it yourself in label recommended dosages ... and save 25% or 

on positive protection. Order from your distributor, or write direct to P.O. Box 54! 
Wichita 1, Kansas. 


FRONTIER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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VULCAN MATERIALS COMPANY 
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Part Ill 


The F lod 


_ An Economic: 


MEASURING INDUSTRY 
CAPACITY 

W' shall now attempt to apply 

our theoretical or conceptual 
measures of capacity to the flour mill- 
ing industry to determine if capacity 
and capacity in the industry 
can be quantified. 

There are two concepts of plant ca- 
pacity which are available for the flour 
milling industry. These are: (a) Rated 
capacity and (b) theoretical or eco- 
nomic capacity. Let us now define 
each term and attempt to apply it to 
the flour milling industry. 

RATED CAPACITY 

Rated capacity of a plant is that 
output which engineering estimates or 
ratings say the plant is capable of 
producing, basis 24 hours of opera- 
tion. 

Even though fairly accurate rated 
capacities do exist for plants in the 
flour milling industry, can they be 
added to get a meaningful rated ca- 
pacity for the industry? 

Since plants in the industry are far 
from identical, it is not correct to add 
rated capacity of all plants in the in- 
dustry and say that each plant will be 
producing at rated capacity when one 
plant is producing at rated capacity. 


excess 


28 


ie #8 


Even assuming each plant possesses 
access to freely available factors and 
faces a revenue curve which is in- 
finitely elastic, some firms will have 
low costs and will produce in excess 
of rated capacity while high cost firms 
are producing at less than rated ca- 
pacity. 

In addition, might it not be true 
that many firms have such high costs 
that their rated capacities must be 
excluded when computing rated ca- 
pacity of the industry? It is our belief 
that plants having rated capacities of 
less than 400 cwt. daily should be 
excluded when attempting to compute 
rated capacity of the flour milling in- 
dustry, since all of these plants have 
very high costs and normally operate 
at an extremely small percentage of 
capacity.. We will assume—somewhat 
arbitrarily—that rated capacity of the 
industry is the sum of the rated ca- 
pacities of the plants in the industry 
having a rated daily capacity of 400 
cwt. or greater. Of course, some of 
these plants have higher costs than 
others, but when the industry is pro- 
ducing at rated capacity, the high-cost 

In addition the output of these small mills 
is usually marketed locally, and thus their ca- 
pacity is of limited importance in the national 


market. Proof of this will be presented farther 
along. 


plants will be producing at less than 
rated capacity while the low cost 
plants will be producing at above rated 
capacity. 

THEORETICAL (ECONOMIC) 

CAPACITY 

rheoretical or economic capacity is 
then simply daily rated capacity times 
the number of working days in the 
year, with an allowance for break- 
downs and seasonal variations. 

If we assume a six-day week and 
six paid holidays, theoretical capacity 
would then be rated capacity per day 
times 306. However, we must make 
further allowance for unavoidable in- 
terruptions in production. Among such 
normal and expected interruptions are 
those resulting from breakdowns and 
repairs, fumigation, boxcar shortages 
and strikes. 

The allowance which should be 
made for such interruptions of pro- 
duction cannot be precisely deter- 
mined, so we will follow the Bureau 
of the Census and assume that theo- 
retical capacity is 300 days per year. 
This means that our allowance for un- 
avoidable interruptions in production 
is six working days per year. 

If we made an additional allowance 
© Donald Alfred Markwalder, 1960. 
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[ CLO PAK: ) MULTIWALL BAGS OUT-PERFORM 
CONVENTIONAL KRAFT 

IN THE 3 TOUGHEST TESTS 

IN PACKAGING TODAY! 


| In Handling And In Transit! 


CLUPAK extensible paper introduces a new 
dimension to multiwall bag performance: the 
ability to stretch under strain. When subjected to 
truck and box car manhandling which often 
destroys ordinary bags, these tougher multiwalls 
arrive intact, thus reducing product waste and 
damage. Order a trial shipment of CLUPAK 
extensible paper multiwalls — see how they out- 
perform conventional bags of higher basis weight. 














yA In The Warehouse! 


New CLUPAK extensible paper reduces waste - 
even Saves space —in your warehouse! That’s 
because impact and strain which destroy conven- 
tional kraft are absorbed by multiwalls made from 
stretchable, flexible CLUPAK extensible paper. 
They can be stacked higher, shifted faster, and 
handled rougher than ordinary bags — with little 
danger of splitting or bursting. This extra tough- 
ness enables you to use multiwalls of lower basis 
weight — another saving! 





Filling Line! 


Two major filling line problems, breakage and 
uneven filling, are substantially eliminated by 
multiwalls made from CLUPAK extensible paper. 
Remarkably flexible, they fill quickly and uni- 
formly. And because these tougher multiwalls have 
greater impact strength—the ability to absorb 
shock—they resist rough treatment that tears con- 
ventional bags. Breakage is reduced, repackaging 
minimized, production speeded! Try multiwalls 
made from CLUPAK extensible paper, soon! 





Prior to CLUPAK extensible paper, there were no controlled stand- 
ards of toughness in the paper industry. Clupak, Inc., is proud to 
have established these standards and permits the use of its trade- 
mark only on paper which meets these rigid toughness requirements 


EXTENSIBLE Ask your salesman about this revolutionary new material... prove to yourself 
OL UBA GE. | ‘2 multivall bags made of CLUPAK extensible paper give you... 
— GREATER STRENGTH WITH LOWER TOTAL BASIS WEIGHT 


*Clupak, Inc.’s trademark for extensible paper manufactured under its authority and satisfying its specifications. Clupak, Inc., 530 5th Ave., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
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Concepts of Capacity continuea) 


for seasonality of flour demand and 
wheat availability when computing 
theoretical capacity, the theoretical 
capacity might be slightly less than 
300 days per year. However, since the 
Bureau of Census usually assumes that 
economic capacity is 300 days per 
year, and since the amount of allow- 
ance which must be made for season- 
ality can by no means be precisely 
determined, we will assume that theo- 
retical capacity is 300 days per year.’ 


Industry Seasonality 

Part of the seasonality in the indus- 
try results from the seasonality in flour 
demand; however, it would appear 
that no further capacity allowance 
need be made for either type since the 
foregoing capacity operation of a firm 
during periods of peak seasonal pro- 
duction would be balanced by below 
capacity operation of the firm during 


slack seasons. During the 14 crop 


TABLE 1 
Daily Average Flour Output 
By Months 
Crop Years 1943-44 Through 1956-57 
Average Daily Output 


Month 000,000's of ewr. 





November 
December 


Annual daily average 
Source: Bureau of Census. 


years ending with 1956-57, the daily 
average of flour output was .953 mil- 
lion cwt. daily. Table 1 shows the 
daily output by months for this 14- 
year period. 

The six consecutive months for 
which daily average flour output is 
highest are September through Febru- 
ary. For this six-month period flour 
output averages 1 million hundred- 
weight daily. For the six remaining 

As we will show later the number of days 
which a mill must operate to secure lowest 
average unit costs varies over time and among 
different mills at the same time. In general, 
the number of days is greater for a new mill 
than for an old one 


The six major holidays have been excluded 
in computing this daily average 


30 


months flour output averages 0.91 mil- 
lion hundredweight daily. 


Theoretical Capacity 

Even though flour output for the 
six consecutive months of highest out- 
put, September through February, av- 
erages approximately 10% greater 
than for the six consecutive months 
of lowest output, March through Au- 
gust, it would not appear that any 
further allowance should be made for 
seasonality when computing theoretical 
milling capacity.* 

Both of the foregoing measures of 
capacity usually assume an unlimited 
supply of labor and raw materials, and 
will be used even though it has been 
admitted that variable factors such as 
labor and raw materials are not al- 
ways “freely available.” 

The assumption of freely available 
factors is no more than the assump- 
tion that the purely competitive firm 
takes factor prices as a parameter. If 
some assumption is not made as to 
factor prices or as to the slope of 
factor supply schedules, it is not pos- 
sible to even estimate capacity and 
excess capacity in an economically 
meaningful manner. 

The concepts of plant and industry 
capacity which we shall use later on 
assume infinitely elastic factor—espe- 
cially wheat— supply schedules be- 
cause this seems to be the most rea- 
sonable assumption which can _ be 
made. Farther on in this thesis, how- 
ever, we will attempt to show how 
the slope of wheat supply schedules 
has changed over time and also how 
this change has affected plant and in- 
dustry capacity and excess capacity. 

Conceptually at least, our definition 
of industry capacity is quite unam- 
biguous. Whether or not plants are 
identical, industry capacity is the sum 
of the low cost outputs of each firm 
in the industry. 

However, measuring industry ca- 
pacity is quite a different matter from 
giving a theoretical definition of it. 
As we Shall see later, even the much 
simpler task of empirically deriving 
the short-run cost curve for a single 

‘An allowance might be made if the average 
cost curve were much flatter to the left of its 
low point than to the right. This, however, 
cannot be demonstrated to be the case in the 
milling industry. 

One might then argue that we are agreeing 
with Zabel and admitting that technologica 
measures of plant and industry capacity are 
useless in determining practical economic ca- 
pacity. This author does not agree. We are not 
arguing that technological plant capacities are 
useless from the viewpoint of economic theory, 
only that they are not completely satisfactory 
It is not essential to our thesis to quantify 
actual excess capacity, but only to show that 


it has existed and how and why its existence 
has been perpetuated. 


plant is an exceedingly difficult one.° 
Economic theory often abstracts from 
time and space in order to simplify. 
For this reason too it is exceedingly 
difficult to empirically measure actual 
excess capacity. 

If transport costs were zero and 
seasonality not present. firms could 
secure raw materials at identical 
prices and operate at uniform rates 
throughout the year. Then only the 
difficulties introduced by non-identical 
cost and demand curves would have 
to be faced in actually measuring ca- 
pacity and excess capacity. As it is, 
all of the foregoing difficulties men- 
tioned are present, and it is not pos- 
sible to precisely measure capacity 
and excess capacity. In most cases we 
can “measure” capacity and excess 
capacity only by making rather crude 
estimates. Nevertheless, we will try to 
show that our estimates are not so 
far off that excess capacity has not 
existed and persisted,” and we will try 
to explain why it has persisted. 


SUMMARY 

We have now defined capacity for 
a competitive industry, showing that 
when the industry is operating at ca- 
pacity it will be in aggregate equilib- 
rium earning normal profits. We have 
shown the conditions which will lead 
to excess capacity in a competitive in- 
dustry. 

Among these are a decline in de- 
mand throughout the entire market, a 
regional increase in demand with ag- 
gregate demand remaining constant, 
and a regional decline in costs. We 
have also shown that the more inelastic 
industry demand, the greater the 
amount of excess capacity brought 
about by any of these changes. 

Turning to the monopolistically 
competitive firm and group we have 
seen that the steeper the slope of firm 
revenue curves the greater the amount 
of excess capacity existing in long-run 
equilibrium. We have pointed out the 
types of changes which will trans- 
form excess capacity which is consist- 
ent with long-run equilibrium under 
monopolistic competition into excess 
capacity which must be eliminated to 
reach long-run equilibrium. We have 
also shown what types of changes will 
cause monopolistically competitive 
firms to construct additional capacity 
in spite of the existence of excess ca- 
pacity which is not consistent with 
long-run equilibrium. 

We have seen that a flattening of 
revenue curves will reduce prices and 
profits in the group below .the pre- 
viously existing level even with indus- 
try demand unchanged. reducing the 


*In addition, indirect evidence of the ex- 
istence of excess capacity is presented, such 
as the low rate of profit in the industry and 
the decline of actual capacity 
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in some products, calcium. Roche is proud that, since 
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j x ? makes good sense in ev ery way that enrichment is used 
to restore vitamin and mineral values to family white 
| flour, white bread, macaroni products, corn meal and 
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[ Infortunately, valuable vitamins and minerals are lost 
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this great help to health? 
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amount of excess capacity which is 
consistent with long-run equilibrium. 
We have also shown that if unrealized 
economies of scale exist, the flatten- 
ing of revenue curves will probably 
lead to construction of additional ca- 
pacity in spite of the existence of both 
excess Capacity consistent with and in- 
consistent with long-run equilibrium. 

In the foregoing analysis we have 
been assuming pure competition in the 
factor market. Then assuming monop- 
oly in the factor market we have 
shown that a flattening of factor supply 
curves will usually increase capacity 
output of each firm and thus lead each 
to attempt to increase its actual out- 
put. If industry (or group) demand is 
zero elastic, however, the attempt of 
each firm to increase output must be 
unsuccessful. Prices, margins and prof- 
its will be reduced until some capacity 
is eliminated. We have shown that, if 
unrealized technological economies of 
scale exist, a flattening of factor supply 
curves may tend to cause additional 
capacity to be constructed in spite of 
the existence of either or both excess 
capacity which is or is not consistent 
with long-run equilibrium. 

We have now explored the difficul- 
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ties that prevent actual capacity and 
excess capacity from being precisely 
measured. Conceptually, capacity may 
be quantified, but as a practical matter 
only rather crude estimates are pos- 
sible. We contend, however, that for 
our purposes a precise quantification 
of capacity and excess capacity is not 
necessary. « 


Dr. Markwalder will move on 
in subsequent discussions to 
explain how factors capable 
of causing and perpetuating 
excess capacity, particularly the 
factors outlined in Part ll, have 
been those which have trovu- 
bled the flour milling industry. 


For Current Reading . . : 


®@ Booklets 


“HONEY IMPROVES BAKED PROD- 
UCTS"—Bulletin No. 411, Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station of Kan- 
sas State University, Manhattaan, 
Kansas. This is a 23-page booklet 
which explains the composition of 
honey as an ingredient, its availa- 
bility and suggested uses in baked 
foods. 


“FOOD RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
STUDIES," a periodical started in 
1960 and issued three times a year, 
February, May and November. It 
contains articles written by staff 
members of the Food Research In- 
stitute of Stanford University. Ar- 
ticles are in the general field of 
food and agriculture. Subject titles 
have included: ‘Food for Peace” 
by Joseph S. Davis; “Specuiation 
on Hedging Markets,’ Holbrook 
Working; ‘American Wheat Ex- 
ports, Policies and Prospects," Hel- 
en C. Farnsworth, and "The Char- 
acteristic Bias in Some Thin Future 
Markets,"" Roger W. Gray. (Avail- 
able from the Food Research In- 
stitute, Stanford University, Stan- 
ford, Cal.; $2.50 single issue; $7 
per year.) 


“CAUSES OF OUTBREAKS OF 
STORED-GRAIN INSECTS" — Bul- 
letin No. 416, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Kansas State Univer- 
sity, Manhattan. This is a 35-page 
technical treatment of the subject, 
complete with charts and graphs. It 
contains material by Richard T. 
Cotton (retired) and H. H. Walk- 
den, stored-products insect section, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, and 
D. A. Wilbur, Professor, Kansas 
State. 


“GRAIN TRADE OF CANADA 
1958-59"—Annual statistical com- 
pilation; covers grain from acreage, 
yield and production through prices, 
exports, freight rates; five-page sec- 
tion at the end on flour milling. 
(Available from the Statistics 
Branch, Agricultural Division, Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, Otta- 
wa; $1.50 a copy.) 

“SUCCESSFUL SUPERVISION’ —A 
multicolor brochure, spiral-bound 
on sturdy paper with pockets con- 


© Pamphlets 


@ Trade Reports 


taining detailed pamphlets on the 
various phases of management and 
supervision. Subjects covered in- 
clude effective communication, ac- 
cident prevention, job instruction, 
understanding basic motivation, es- 
tablishing and maintaining success- 
ful executive-supervisor relation- 
ships, among others. Pamphlets are 
designed for group discussion. Bro- 
chure itself is printed in large type 
and would be suitable for group 
presentation from an easel. (Avail- 
able without charge from the Elliott 
Service Co., Inc., 30 N. MacQuesten 
Parkway, Mount Vernon, N.Y.) « 


“FOOD FOR THE FUTURE— 
THROUGH RESEARCH"—Agricul- 
tural Information Bulletin No. 220, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
This is a 32-page booklet, mainly 
diagramatic pictures. It charts the 
role played by research in meeting 
the food requirements of growing 
U.S. population and projects food 
requirements in several categories 
through 1975. (Available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; price 25¢.) 


“TRUCK SHIPMENTS OF GRAIN 
IN THE NORTH CENTRAL RE- 
GION, 1957-58"—tThis is the sec- 
ond in a series of mimeographed 
publications on elevator 
handling and shipping volumes in 
the North Central States compiled 
by C. P. Schumaier and C. L. 
Ahrens, members of the North 
Central Grain Marketing Research 
Committee. Total volume of grain 
handled by lowa country elevators 
for the period and other states is 
summarized in tabular form. (Re- 
quests for copies should be ad- 
dressed to the Bulletin Office, lowa 
State University, Ames, lowa: or to 
the Western Grain and Feed Assn., 
401 Shops Bldg., Des Moines, lowa: 
or to Richard Phillips, 


specialist, 


country 


extension 
grain marketing, lowa 


State University, Ames, lowa.) 


Where no price is stated the 
publication is presumed to be 
available without charge 
from the source. Readers are 
requested to submit orders to 
the sources listed. 
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Districts 1 and 2 
Plan Joint Meeting 


Districts | and 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, will hold a joint 
meeting at Manhattan, Kansas, April 
7 and 8, with a full program planned. 
Members are being asked to bring 
their wives. 

The opening day’s session will be 
given over to registration, a social 
hour courtesy of the allied trades, and 
a dinner, all at the Wareham Hotel. 

The speakers’ program will get un- 
der way at 9 a.m. April 8 in the ani- 
mal industries building on the cam- 
pus of Kansas State University, with 
several key subjects to be featured. 
These will be: “Fighting Fires in 
Country Elevators,” Fred Huttie, Jr., 
manager, southwestern department of 
the Mill Mutuals; “Methods for De- 
termining the Milling Values of 
Wheats,” Arlin Ward, the Pillsbury 
Co., Minneapolis; “Quick and Dirty 
Industrial Engineering for Millers,” 
Prof. Irvin L. Reis, head of the de- 
partment of industrial engineering, 
K-State, and “Experiences in Corn 
Milling,” W. R. Wichser, manager, 
milling development, the Quaker Oats 
Co., Barrington, IIl. 

Also of high interest will be a 
presentation by Prof. Eugene P. Far- 
rell of K-State on the flow and ar- 
rangement of the K-State mill 

The two-day session will end with 
a luncheon at the Wareham 


Agronomy Student Wins 
Standard Milling Grant 


Raymond C. Long, a senior in tech- 
nical agronomy at Kansas State Uni- 
versity, Manhattan, has been award- 
ed the $300 Standard Milling Co 
scholarship given each year to the 
outstanding K-State student studying 
cereal crop improvements 

The student is from Arnold, Kan- 
sas, and was selected on the basis of 
scholarship and participation in col- 
lege activities, according to R. V. 
Olson, head of the K-State department 
of agronomy. Mr. Long has been on 
the dean’s honor roll for the past 
three semesters. He has earned his 
expenses by working at a Manhattan 
service station during the year and at 
the university's Ashland agronomy 
farm summers. 

After receiving his B.S. degree in 
June, he plans to enroll in K-State’s 
graduate school to work toward an 
M.S. degree in agronomy. « 
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NOW...ANY FLOUR from ANY WHEAT 


STURTEVANT FLOUR REFINING SYSTEM 
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PRODUCT A PRODUCT 68 PRODUCT C 


Refine flour to meet any spec- 
in any location, from any mill flow 


With a Sturtevant Flour Refining viscosity, absorption. Supplemental 
System you have full operating flex- recycling and blending possibilities 
ibility at all times . . . can make make the individual specs you can 
precise separations for protein shifts, meet almost infinite in number. 

primary classifications, coarse and 
fine separations for new end prod- 
ucts, no matter what your wheat is a third of what others require, 
source is — now, tomorrow, or in yet output is higher. Low air volume 


Initial cost of a Sturtevant system 


years to come. saves space, also means reduced 
Simple adjustments on the Stur- Operating costs. For further infor- 
tevant Pulver-Mill® and Classifier* mation, write: Grain Processing 
enable you to triple-split any mill Division, Sturtevant Mill Company, 
flow into fractions precisely selected First National Bank Building, Fos- 
for micron size, starch-protein level, toria, Ohio. 
The precision product of 45 years of experience engineering 
classification systems, the Sturtevant Classifier separates 
desired particle sizes by exact control of air currents, 


centrifugal force, and their counter-action 


endiaieane STU RTEVANT aiianiiil 
GRINDERS GRANULATORS 
MICRON-GRINDERS M I L L Cc oO M PA N VY CONVEYORS 


CLASSIFIERS BOSTON 22, MASS. ELEVATORS 
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A Milling Technology Feature 


Natural Sugar in the Endocarp 
Layer of Bread Wheat 


Its Effect on Flour Milling 


ESPITE the fact that the wheat 

berry has been “under a micro- 
scope” for untold years, nothing seems 
to be of record concerning the na- 
tural sugar (1) contents of the outer 
bran coats and/or their important role 
in aiding extraction of the valuable 
endosperm of the grain. This is prob- 
ably due to the fact that until the 
present time no method was available 
to expose and separate the various 
layers of bran in sufficient amounts to 
give us more than an educated guess 
as to their importance to the flour 
miller. 

Previously, methods were sought to 
separate and save the outer bran lay- 
ers, and several have used excess wa- 
ter to loosen the epidermis (herein- 
after called “wing”) from the epicarp 
and lower layers. Large volumes of 
water, thus used, put much of the 
soluble portions of the three upper 
layers into solution, and hence they 
were lost. It is reasonable to assume 
that these soluble portions contained 
a binding material, and because of the 
nature of the two outer bran layers, 


Sugar refers to invert sugar 


By Theo. Earle 


it would logically be in the endocarp. 
Upon investigation it was revealed to 
be sugar, and located almost entirely 
in the endocarp. 

With the advent of the process of 
“dry” stripping the grain, only enough 
water is used to soften the binding 
material holding the layers together 
and then to separate them. Thus the 
wing can be removed, leaving the epi- 
carp free of wing, or the wing and 
epicarp, together, from the endocarp. 
In practice, for white flour milling 
these two layers would be taken off at 
one time. The epicarp layer shows, 
under microscopic study, to be a thin 
film of small volume, and is probably 
of minor importance in milling. 


Readily Into Solution 

To extract the sugar from the endo- 
carp, after first removing the wing and 
part of the epicarp, the balance was 
stirred in warm water (100° F.) for a 
few moments to dissolve the natural 
sugars in the endocarp, and also, if 
present at all, in the epicarp fraction. 
The sugars go into solution readily. 

On filtering and then boiling the 
filtrate, some of the epicarp portion 


Here’s an interesting thought: If it is found that 
natural sugar is a controlling factor in standard 
milling, it might be the difference between a good 
and a poor wheat. Mr. Earle elaborates on this point 
in the accompanying article. He is an engineer who 
has done considerable research work on wheat and 
is credited with developing the Earle stripping 
process which bears his name. He obtained his 
engineering degree from Columbia University, 
makes his home in Pacific Palisades, Cal. Mr. Earle 
has an associate, Dr. Preston H. McClelland, who is 
engaged in the practice of internal medicine. Dr. 
McClelland, a graduate of Rush Medical College, 


Chicago, is interested 


in the stripping process 


because of its apparent advantages to the consumer. 


rises in the water and can be skimmed 
off as a light grey scum. (The scum, 
on drying, turns to a dark grey mass 
—possibly one of the proteins.) Con- 
tinued boiling to dryness permits the 
sugar to collect and harden. It can 
then be weighed, and is about 0.3% 
of the weight of the grain. It hardens 
to a sticky mass that is sweet tasting, 
brown in color, looking and acting 
like molasses (2). (The soluble part 
of the epicarp weighs less than 0.1% 
of the grain, and its elimination does 
not affect later milling results.) 

We now know that with sugar loss 
in wet or “peeling” methods of remov- 
ing the top bran coats, little was left 
on the grain to hold it together when 
milled for flour, and the grains further 
dried and shrivelled. (Test 6, Table 
II.) In the stripping process such a 
small amount of water is used that the 
sugar remains in the endocarp (Test 
7, Table Il), and as the water is ab- 
sorbed into the grain the sugar re- 
hardens as a coating rather quickly, 
making layers that hold the lower 
bran coats together, and preventing 
their splintering. 

The epicarp is, apparently, only 
loosely bound to both epidermis and 
endocarp, but the endocarp is tightly 
held to the testa coat and hard to re- 
move from it. Thus, ordinary stripping 
leaves it and its sugars in place and, 
with the small amount of water used, 
the sugar is softened but not dissolved. 
Further addition of water for temper- 
ing does not interfere with this re- 
cementing; in fact, such addition may 
be of benefit. 

For best flour milling, between 3% 
and 4% wing should be removed (Test 
3, Table I). Wing loss over 444 % may 
cause loss of sugar and consequently 
the milling results are poorer. (Tests 
2 and 4, Table I.) Mill runs as large 


2. The stripped endocarp of Montana Spring 
Wheat is a brown color and seems tough and 
pliable. The typical bran from this wheat, 
after flour milling, looks (under a microscope) 
chapped and roughened due to the compaction 
and rubbing of grain against grain under con- 
trolled pressure when in a softened condition 
By hard rubbing, some of the endocarp can 
be taken off; it comes off in small particles 
rather than like wing flakes; it tastes sweet 
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TABLE I 


Flour recoveries after varying amounts of wing were re- 
moved. All tests were run on re-cleaned Montana spring 
bread wheat. All assays were made by Doty Laboratories, 


Inc., North Kansas City, Mo. 


% patent 


% wing off 
62.7 
70.10 
72.22 
72.80 


Control none 


I. 
2. 4.55 
3 


‘ 3.75 
4. 4.35 


Note: Sample 2 indicates too much wing and sugar off; high ash. 
Sample 3 shows proper wing removal; good recovery and low ash. 
Sample 4 indicates that over 4'/4% wing loss with this wheat yields 


poorer over-all results. 


as 50 tons have demonstrated this fact 
conclusively. Also, as much as possi- 
ble of the wing should be removed 
from the mass being stripped as it is 
loosened in the mill (3). If not, the 


remainder makes a cushion between 
3 In elaboration of the stripping process: 
In standard tempering, the water and heat 
change the physical characteristics of the 
sugars in preparing the grain directly for the 
rolls. However, the presence of the beeswing 
acts as a cushion in the rolls and compaction 
is limited. By stripping off this wing first, 
the moist grain is warmed slightly by friction 
during the stripping and this heat further 
softens the sugar and puts it into condition to 
be compressed into the lower bran layers 
where it hardens upon standing. Also during 
the stripping the bran is toughened by the 
controlled pressure rubbing of grain upon 
grain surface. The grain then goes to the 
rolls in the same manner as standard milt- 
ing, where it is compacted again, but with- 
out the cushioning wing 


flour recovered 


TABLE Il 


Total sugar as invert left in the bran and shorts (5) of the 
unstripped control; 


a “peeled’’ sample (6) using excess 


water to remove the wing; and (7) a “dry"’ stripped sample 


using the correct amount of added water. 


% ash 
in patent 
0.446 
0.510 
0.410 
0.439 


5. Control—Bran 
Shorts 

6. Peeled—Bran 
Shorts 

7. Stripped—Bran 
Shorts 


the berry surfaces, preventing com- 
pression and compaction of the sugars 
into the testa coat. (This lack of com- 
paction lowers the recovery of flour 
and gives higher ash (4).) 


% % % 


sugar wing off patent flour 
5.54 51.6 

6.82 
5.72 
7.72 
6.08 
7.92 


none 


3.0 69.2 


3.5 74.0 


(the sugar) would be just as important 
in standard milling and tempering. If 
it is found that natural sugar is a con- 
trolling factor in standard milling, it 
might be the difference between a good 


and poor wheat. Aside from the ob- 
vious benefits of stripping, such as 
cleanliness, the lowering of insecticide 
content, etc., the milling of wheat with 
an additional 70 lb. of useless tare, 
per ton (the 342% wing), does not 
seem logical, as the wing is as useless 
as the husks, raises the ash content 
and provides a bitter taste. By its 
elimination, more products of greater 
excellence and at a much reduced cost 
are possible. « 


Retention of Sugar 

Thus, after many years of work, 
our analyses show that the retention 
of sugar, instead of being a detriment, 
is necessary for the best flour results. 
Certainly the elimination of even a 
small part of the endocarp has a de- 
cided effect on results from stripped 
wheat, and it seems probable that it 

4. For comparative assays see article ''Com 


paction Tempering,’' THE Northwestern MILLER 
April 14, 1959, page 0a 





International Offering 
Scholarship Awards 


International Milling Co. again is 
offering up to a total of $5,000 in 
college scholarships to eligible sons 
and daughters of its employees. Since 
start of the scholarship plan in 1955, 
International has helped 55 families 
with the expense of college education 
under the plan. 

Any high school graduate under 
the age of 26 is eligible for a scholar- 
ship worth up to $500 if he has a 
parent who has been with Interna- 
tional five years or longer. 

The firm awards six scholarships 
each year in the U.S. and four in 
Canada to defray tuition expenses at 
any accredited college, university or 
vocational school. Final selection o 
recipients is made by a committee of 
prominent educators on the basis of 
leadership, character and_ scholastic 
ability. « 
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Use DRAVER MICRO-MASTER Feeders 


modern 
with these 


4 


To get on-the-head control of their blends, 
install Draver Micro-Maste1 
control features: 


flour mill 
ke eders 


POSsItive 


Feed rate settings a 
High accuracy 
range, 


re adjustable to 1/10 of 1%. 


laintained over entire, wide 


1< n 


Any setting can be exactly duplicated again and again 


Many existing Draver systems are also being converted to 
Micro-Master drive for the same consistent, high 
accuracy and reduced formula change-over time—achieved at 
low cost. Remote contr available. Ask for Catalog 806 


B.F. Gump Co. 


1308 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 
New York 36——JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC.—-600 W. 43rd Street 
| San Francisco 5—TEMPO-VANE MFG. CO 330 First Street 
| Dallos 2—J. B. WILLIAMS—1026 Young Street 
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“Your car is due Wednesday at 
four”. . . crackles the voice with 


confidence as another relieved How Stan Hillia rd helps 


baker learns... 


make Commander Larabee 


> 


‘“‘Thinking backward pays off when it comes to traffic,’ 
says Stan Hilliard. ‘““The baker likes a traffic man who 
thinks in terms of arrival times, not pull-outs.” 

As Dean of Commander Larabee’s southwest traffic 
staff, Stan’s policy is to think of the baker’s problems first. 
Twenty-eight years of experience have taught him where 
to look to unravel a potential traffic snarl when a customer 
needs a rush car of Commander Larabee flour. 

‘‘Bakers don’t care when an order leaves,” says Stan, 
*‘just so it’s there when they want to use it.” 

Stan sells service by producing it . . . by being as much 
at home in the switch tower as in the office . . . by knowing 
the runs . . . the routes and sometimes even the crews who 
work the trains and yards. 

“Day and night and weather be hanged,” he says, “‘a 
Commander Larabee traffic man rides herd on every car. 
By letter, phone, TWX, and Bellfast teletypewriter, we 
keep in touch with each train as it rolls along. It’s just one 
of the many ways we tie tight the vital knot between Com- 
mander Larabee millers and our bakery customers.” 
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“New wrinkles in transportation like these ADMX 
cars mean money saved and better service. We’re quick 
to move in and evaluate every innovation offered, for 
better equipment means not only dollars saved, but 
safer, faster deliveries. Commander Larabee rates as an 


“With nearly a quarter of a 
million cars a year to keep 
track of, we rely heavily on 
staff reports for up-to-the- 
minute routings, tracing and 
expediting. It’s a big . . . well 
chosen and well trained team 

. with the knowledge and 
dedication it takes to earn a 
baker’s trust.” 


3, 1961 


‘Junior League baseball means a lot to me 
and two thousand Kansas City youngsters,” 
says Stan as a winning team manager. “On 
the job and off, teamwork makes cham 
pions. In traffic we work ‘in close’ with the 
grain buyers, control lab, production and 
sales folk to keep Commander-serviced bak- 
ers more than just satisfied. This is the kind 
of teamwork that makes Commander Lara 
bee Better to Buy from.” 


COMMANDER 


fa rcher- 
EC aniels- 
Mi idiand 


authority, too,’ says Stan. ‘“Today may find us making 
a flying trip to testify before the ICC in support of a 
rate reduction. Next week may see us presenting a case 
for special operating authority or transit privileges to 
serve another Commander customer better.” 


LARRABEE 


DAV tae 


KA? 


O N 





A Milling Technology Feature 


Its Use to Destroy and Control Pests in Stored 
Grain and Milled Cereal Products Remains Highly 
Experimental; but Recent Progress Merits Review 


ET’S take the area of supersonic 
sound waves as a Starting point. 
The human ear registers sounds from 
about 16 to 18,000 vibrations a sec- 
ond, leaving a vast 
range of super- 
sonic — or ultra- 
sonic waves — 
which it cannot 
register. It is this 
area of higher 
range sound which 
has the power to 
kill insects. 
Sound, being a 
me chanical force, 
not electromagnet- 
ic in nature, but produced by rapid 
vibration in a medium such as air 
or water, travels as waves which have 
the dimensions of frequency, velocity 
and intensity. It has long attracted the 
attention of scientists. 


Dr. R. T. Cotton 


It appears that the first person to 
notice the effects of high intensity 
ultrasonic waves on animal life was 
Langevin, a French scientist. In 1917, 
while investigating use of ultrasonic 
beams to locate submarines, he noted 
that fish and other marine life in the 
path of the powerful sound beam 
were injured by it. 

Numerous scientists have observed 
that the intense heat generated by 
high frequency sound waves of great 
intensity is quite destructive to living 
things such as insects and micro- 
organisms. Fring, in 1948, reported 
that mealworms exposed to sound 
beams from a siren-type generator at 
20,000 cycles a second were killed in 
30 seconds when not protected by 
meal or flour. 

Yeomans, in 1952, reviewing ex- 
perimental work on the effect of 
sound waves on insects, concluded 
that their use for most insect control 
purposes is impractical because of the 
inefficiency of low frequency waves 
and the difficulty of transmitting high 
frequency waves through the air. The 
greatest damage to insects is caused 
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By Richard T. Cotton 


by sound waves having a frequency 
that produces maximum absorption in 
the insect but a minimum in the sur- 
rounding materials. 

The amount of absorption has been 
found to increase with the square of 
the frequency of the sound wave, and 
with viscosity and heat conduction of 
the material. The hard shell of some 
insects has high reflecting qualities 
which are difficult to overcome. When 
sound energy is intense enough to 
shatter cells of the insect, the maxi- 
mum bursting action perhaps is ob- 
tained by wave lengths shorter than 
the cell, but long enough to produce 
natural resonance. Such would cause 
maximum pressure on different parts 
of the cell at the same time. 

Gas bubbles may form which burst 
with tremendous pressure and disrupt 
the organism. Several types of sound 
generators are available, including the 
siren type referred to by Fring. 


Electromagnetic Energy 

V. H. Baker and his associates at 
Michigan State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, in considering the ef- 
fects of electromagnetic energy on 
plants and animals, conclude that 
there is a definite relationship be- 
tween radiant energy wave length and 
the degree and nature of tissue dam- 
age when electromagnetic radiation 
penetrates biological material. 

Radiant energy causes a wide range 
of effects on tissue. These physical 
and chemical effects are both primary 
and secondary. One obvious effect of 
electromagnetic radiation on _ biologi- 
cal tissue with wave lengths longer 
than 2,880 angstrom units is heating. 
This includes the radio, radar, infra- 
red and part of the visible spectrum. 
The effects of electromagnetic radia- 
tion on tissue with wave lengths short- 
er than 2,880 angstrom units causes 
ionization in atoms, which produces 
chemical effects. 

Actually, there is no clearcut di- 
viding line between heating effect and 
chemical effect of radiation on tissue. 


However, energy in the far-ultraviolet 
spectrum beginning at about 2,880 
A., produces some chemical effects 
in tissue. As wave lengths of the en- 
ergy become shorter and shorter for 
X-rays and gamma rays, chemical ef- 
fects become more pronounced and 





The search for a death 
ray to kill insects no long- 
er is the exclusive prov- 
ince of science fiction 
writers. Its potentialities 
have long intrigued re- 
search people, inspiring 
them to experimental 
work with many forms of 
radiant energy, all with 
the hope of finding, con- 
trolling and _ profitably 
utilizing such a ray. Ra- 
diant energy, of which 
Dr. Cotton examines the 
various forms in the ac- 
companying article, in- 
cludes sound waves, elec- 
trical energy of various 
wave lengths such as ra- 
dio, infrared, visible and 
ultra-violet light, X-rays, 
gamma rays, and energy 
from various atomic par- 
ticles such as neutrons, 
alpha and electrons, all 
useable in many ways. 
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Why 
call 
Cargill? 


Car lots or cargoes, as a buyer or seller of grain you profit from 
prompt, reliable, low-cost service. These factors mean solid savings 


to Cargill customers... 


Nationwide facilities. With the most 
extensive system of merchandising ele- 
vators in the industry, Cargill offers 
sellers a consistent market for grain of 
every class and quality. Buyers get 
prompt, accurate filling of special qual- 


ity requirements. 


Modern communications. A leased wire 
system keeps Cargill merchants aware 
of domestic and world demand and 
supply allowing bids and offers reflect- 


ing the broadest possible markets. 


Transportation. Cargill elevators located 
on all main avenues of grain transporta- 
tion—including rail, truck and water 
assure handling best suited to your needs. 
Research. Advanced research in grain 
storage, handling, transportation and 
marketing assures Cargill customers of 
price benefits from the newest industry 
advances. 

Whether you deal in the largest or the 

smallest quantities of grain, next time 


you buy or sell CALL CARGILL. 


“= Cargill 


200 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
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Using Radiant Energy  ‘continuea) 


heating effects are negligible. Let us 
consider the effect of various forms 
of electromagnetic energy on insect 
life as reported by scientists. 


Radio Waves 

The effect of radio-frequency en- 
ergy on animal life has been the sub- 
ject of much study since d’Arsonval, 
in 1893, observed marked tempera- 
ture rises in laboratory animals when 
exposed to high-frequency  electro- 
static fields. Radio-frequency energy 
has been employed in the medical 
field many years for therapeutic heat- 
ing of body tissues in the practice of 
diathermy. 

One of the earliest reports on use 
of radio waves to kill insects was 
published by Headlee and Burdette 
in 1929, followed by a series of re- 
ports by Headlee and his associates. 
They found that certain insects died 
when exposed to a_ high-frequency 
field. The lethal! effect was attributed 
solely to temperature. 

The effect of high-frequency waves 
on various stored product insect 

ests was also described by Had- 
jinicolaou in 1931. As early as 1927 
J. H. Davis, chief engineer of elec- 
tric traction of the B. & O. Railroad, 
became interested in sterilization of 
the millions of bushels of wheat 
stored in the railroad elevators. He 
experimented with a 20-kw. Westing- 
house standing-wave oscillator opera- 
ting at a fixed frequency of 42 mil- 
lion cycles a second. While effective, 
the cost of building and maintaining 
apparatus with sufficient capacity for 
practical purposes was prohibitive. 


Effects of Exposure 

The effects of exposing insects to 
high frequency fields have _ been 
studied by many investigators, and 
numerous machines have been de- 
signed for treating grain and milled 
cereals. A large cooperative feed mill 
in Buffalo has successfully operated 
two dielectric heat ovens for many 
years to sterilize bags. These 
ovens can treat 3,400 feed bags an 
hour at a cost of 2¢ a bag. Bales of 
250 bags, moving through these 
ovens on conveyors, are heated to 
220-240° F. This treatment destroys 
all non-sporeforming germs. 

Work of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and cooperating state 
workers is reviewed in a progress re- 
port which appeared in Agricultural 
Research during 1953. Tne statement 
is made that tests on wheat ana rice 


feed 
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show high frequency electromagnetic 
fields of force, employed in the pro- 
cess known as dielectric heating, to 
have practical possibilities for con- 
trolling rice weevils in grain. The 
main advantage of dielectric heating 
is the ability to generate high heat 
uniformly through a large mass of 
material in a short time, often in only 
a few seconds. Insects in_ infested 
grain are killed by exposing the grain 
between two parallel meta! plates 
which form part of an electronic 
power oscillator. This is similar to 
equipment used for radio and tele- 
vision transmitters. The power oscil- 
lator sets up a field of several thous- 
and volts between the two plates. The 
field of force generated by the oscil- 
lator surges back and forth between 
the electrodes millions of times a 
second. The molecules of the material 
under treatment are stressed first one 
way and then the other at great rap- 
idity by force of the alternating field. 

This stress quickly heats the ma- 
terial. Temperatures reached depend 
on voltage applied to the electrodes. 
distance between them, and length of 
time the electromagnetic force is ap- 
plied. Temperature of the wheat can 
be raised 50° or 60° F. in a few sec- 
onds. The process by which tempera- 
ture of the grain and the insects is 
raised is known as dielectric heating. 
It is different from any other method 
of heating commonly used. It is much 
faster, and the heat is generated with- 
in the grain and the insects as they 
absorb energy from the field 


Reports of Tests 


Most of the tests reported were 
made using an oscillator frequency 
of 40 megacycles per second. Adult 
rice weevils in 12% moisture wheat 
exposed in plastic boxes were killed 
in 1 sec. The treatment heated the 
wheat to a temperature of 128° F. 
Higher temperatures were required to 
kill immature stages of the weevil 
within the wheat kernels. Germina- 
tion and milling and baking 
showed no appreciable damage to 
grain until temperatures exceeded 
160° F. It is estimated that cost of 
treatment of grain on a cony eyor belt 
might go as high as S¢ bu. 


tests 


Advances in this field of research 
may result in development of an eco- 
nomical method of treating grain and 
milled cereal products. Considerable 
interest has developed in the use of 
dielectric heating for drying high 
moisture grain. 


Infrared Energy 

Infrared energy is associated with 
heat, because it is radiated by hot 
bodies, and the absorption of infra- 
red radiation results in heating the 
absorbing material. Its application 
against insect infestation is at present 
restricted to the use of radiation from 
lamps. 

In 1943, Tillson published the de- 
scription of a method of treating 
grain with infrared energy. Grain 
travelling over a steel belt was ex- 
posed to heat from infrared light 
bulbs arranged in banks above and 
below the belt. An R-40 reflector 
drying lamp was used to supply en- 
ergy. One unit was capable of treat- 
ing 270 bu. wheat an hour at a cost 
of about 12¢ bu. 

In the rice industry, infrared lamps 
have been used to destroy insect in- 
festation in screenings. The screen- 
ings are run over a metal trough 
which is agitated by an eccentric or 
vibrator. A series of lamps suspended 
above the metal trough supplies the 
radiation necessary to kill the insects 


X-Rays, Gamma Rays 

“Cold sterilization,” the treatment 
of materials with ionizing radiations 
rather than heat to sterilize, pasteur- 
ize, or prevent spoilage of food, can 
be accomplished with electrons from 
specially designed, high voltage gen- 
erators or from the gamma radiation. 
similar to “hard” X-rays given off by 
atomic fission by-products. 

Observation on the effect of ioniz- 
ing radiations against insects dates 
back almost to discovery of the X-ray 
in 1895. However, first attempts at 
disinfestation by means of ionizing 
radiations were made in 1912 by 
Morgan and Runner, who attempted 
to kill the cigarette beetle in boxes 
of cigars. 

It is a matter of that 
the biological and chemical effects of 
X-rays, gamma rays and accelerated 
electrons on insects are essentially 
the same. The temperature of treated 
material rises only a fraction of a 
degree as the result of treatment. 

Dosages are expressed in several 
ways: (r), the roentgen unit is defined 
in terms of the ion pairs produced in 
air by X-rays or gamma rays. Rep 
(the roentgen equivalent physical) was 
established to provide a unit of energy 
absorption for media other than air 
and was originally defined as a quan- 
tity of ionizing radiation which de- 
grades to 83 ergs of heat energy per 
gram of biological tissue. The defini- 
tion was later changed to 93 ergs per 
gram of soft tissue. 

To avoid confusion resulting from 
use of the rep, another unit, the rad, 
was adopted internationally for bio- 


observation 
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CUT COSTS... BUILD SALES 


Bemis Multiwall Balers... Bemis Ripp-Tabb’... 


cut your shipping container costs . . . and speeds opening ...saves labor... cuts costs 
freight costs (low tare weight)... and still give for your customers. And how they appre- 


full protection to your consumer packages. ciate that! A real sales builder. 


Bemis Balers with Ripp-Tabb do Double Duty 
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Experiments with Energy continuea) 


logical research as the quantity of 
ionizing radiation which results from 
absorption of 100 ergs per gram of 
irradiated material at the point of 
interest. For practical purposes there 
is very little difference between the 
three units. 

Accelerated Electrons 

Considerable research has_ been 
conducted with the treatment of grain 
and other foodstuffs with accelerated 
electrons from high-voltage acceler- 
ators, and there has been consider- 
able development of high-voltage 
electronic acceleration equipment. No 
induced radioactivity is produced in 
the treated product at voltages below 
21 million volts. 

Typical of this method are experi- 
ments with the Van de Graaff ac- 
celerator described in a series of ar- 
ticles by Baker and his associates at 
the Michigan Agriculture Experiment 
Station. A corona discharge causes 
electrons to be deposited on a fast- 
moving belt. These electrons are de- 
livered to the spherical-shaped, high 
voltage terminal. In the machine 
used, when the potential builds up to 
2 million volts, electrons from a 
heated filament in the evacuated ac- 
celeration tube are accelerated down 
through the acceleration tube through 
a thin aluminum window and into 
the product. 

As the electrons travel down 
through the acceleration tube they 
approach the speed of light. The Van 
de Graaff generator can be thought 
of literally as an electron gun shoot- 
ing electron bullets into the product 
being irradiated. Penetration into mat- 
ter is less than X-rays, and maximum 
penetration of 2 million volt elec- 
trons into wheat and flour is about 
inch when irradiated from top 
bottom. 


one 
and 
10,000 


beetle 


An electron dose of about 
rep will sterilize flour and 
granary weevil eggs, and prevent adult 
insects from reproducing. A some- 
what higher dose is required to ster- 
ilize moths. For practical purposes 
some writers suggest use of a dose 
of 25,000 rep to assure both egg and 
adult sterility. A dosage of 500,000 
rep is necessary to give an immediate 
kill of adult flour beetles, and 250,000 
rep for granary weevil adults. 

A dosage of 10,000 rep is consid- 
ered detrimental to seed wheat. It 
will affect the growth of wheat plants 
from treated seed. A lethal dose for 
wheat seed is between 30,000 and 
40,000 rep Little effect on baking 


quality is reported from wheat treated 
at dosages up to 500,000 rep. How- 
ever, off flavors are noticeable in 
bread from wheat treated with dos- 
ages above 50,000 rep. The cost of 
treatment is not excessive, but instal- 
lation and maintenance costs are high. 


X-Rays for Processing 

The production of X-rays is very 
inefficient. For this reason X-radiation 
has not been seriously considered for 
radiation processing applications. An 
interesting use of X-rays in connec- 
tion with insect infestation problems 
is for the detection of internal insect 
infestation in grain. By this method 
X-ray machines are used to take 
radiographs of 50 or 100-gram sam- 
ples of grain. These radiographs re- 
veal the presence of insect forms 
within the kernel. The skilled labora- 
tory worker can then rapidly assess 
the amount of internal insect infes- 
tation. The X-ray method is the most 
accurate and rapid known for this 
purpose. 


Gamma Radiation 

Irradiation of grain and foodstuffs 
with gamma rays from nuclear fis- 
sion products, although effective for 
destroying insect life, is not otherwise 
practical at present. One aspect of the 
problem that could limit its use would 
be the cost of transporting products 
to the treating facilities. To over- 
come this difficulty designs have been 
made for portable irradiation facili- 
ties to treat flour, meal or grain. How- 
ever, years of study may be required 
to determine the wholesomeness and 
safety of irradiated food products for 
human consumption. 

Under the federal food additives 
law adopted in 1958, use of food 
additives known to be in any way 
carcinogenic is prohibited. Induced 
or migration of radioactivity in foods 
is considered to be an “additive” 
which might possibly be carcinogenic. 

Use of radiation has resulted in 
elimination of the screw worm men- 
ace in the southeastern U.S. The 
principle, proposed by Knipling, in- 
volves sterilization of male screw 
worm flies with gamma rays from 
Cobalt-60 and their release in large 
numbers to mate with normal female 
flies which mate but once. Thus, non- 
fertile eggs are produced and should 
result in eventual elimination of the 
screw worm population. 

The successful application of radi- 
ant energy to control of insect pests 
in stored grain and milled cereal prod- 


ucts will no doubt come through 
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continued research and increased in- 


terest in the development of more 
efficient radiant energy equipment. 
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Evans Milling Co., Inc. BULLETIN 574—12 pages, 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND U.S.A. describes horizontal and 
vertical storage tanks. 
Points out savings and is 
filled with photos of var- 
Capacity, 16,000 Bust ious installations plus de- 
scription of auxiliary 
equipment. 
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DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 














We specialize in _——— 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade Whatever your pneumatic conveying or bulk storage problem, look 
P first in these DAY bulletins. They are valuable aids in selecting and 
Holland Engraving Co. ordering the right equipment for your plant. For your free copies 


Kansas City, Missouri use reader service card of this magazine or write direct toDAY. 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 


The Oldest Flour Brand in Kansas 


The DAY Company of Canad 
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Milled for Quality Bakers 
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MILLING FOR PROFIT (No. 2) 


World Wide Wheat Problems 


By DR. LEONARD W. SCHRUBEN 
Agricultural Economist, Kansas State University 


Building export markets isn’t easy! Wheat sur- 
pluses are world wide. Figure 1 shows that produc- 
tion in the four major exporting countries has in- 
creased since 1930. Wheat acreage in these same 
countries has been reduced. 

The other countries need to find markets, too 
How we manage our wheat industry has an impact 


Figure 1 
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on our total international situation. 

Experience has demonstrated that price cutting 
by the U.S. is met immediately by other exporters. 
The U.S. is the only major trading nation seriously 
attempting to maintain a private grain trade, al- 
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though there seems to be some interest in this direc- 
tion by one or two other trading nations which have 
tried controls. The challenge is to preserve this 
system in a world of state trading monopolies. 

Wheat exports have been expanding since the 
mid-1930’s. This can be seen by looking at Figure 
2, which shows a comparison of the home market 
for food use and the export market. Note how much 
more wheat is being shipped now compared to the 
pre-war period. 


Almost every avenue has been tried in recent 


Figure 2 
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years to enlarge exports. The government has fol- 
lowed a vigorous policy of expanding export sales 
and developing new markets. At the same time, 
established markets of other exporting nations have 
not been greatly disrupted. 

Wheat growers also have supported market de- 
velopment work. In seven states, including Kansas, 
Nebraska and Colorado, wheat growers pay a small 
fraction of a cent per bushel for expansion of mar- 
kets. Increased sales have accompanied this effort. « 








Uniformity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with 


Acme-Evans Ficurs 


ANGELITE—cake f'our 

COOKIE KING—cookie and dough-up flour 
CRACKER KiNG—cracker sponge flour 
GRAHAM KING—/00% soft wheat graham 
PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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MEN GOING PLACES 


James L. Rankin, a former vice — sales representative and technical ad- 

president and director of the Pills- visor. Mr. DeLong studied at Cornell It's a move up to regional sales 
bury Co., has been advanced to presi- College and the University of Mis supervisor for Albert D. Schlack, 
dent and chief souri, 
Sie executive officer of 
Foremost Dairies, 
Inc., San Francis- 
co. Mr. Rankin re- 

cently joined Fore- ° 
most as executive Quality 
vice president and 
director. Paul E. * ° 
Reinhold con- Satisfaction 
tinues as chairman 
of the board and . 
a 6 CGeecer & Service 
furnblow, president of Foremost 
since 1953, becomes chairman of the 
executive committee. Both will re- . 
main active in the company. Election Are Synonymous with 
of Mr. Rankin to his new position 
was cited by Mr. Reinhold and Dr. 


Turnblow as a move to continue the 
strengthening of the over-all manage- SH UTTLE BRAN 
ment of Foremost by increasing the 

vigorous 


responsibilities of young, 


formerly sales manager of Contin- 





personnel. 
es 

Douglas Chemical Co. has appoint- 
ed Warren O. Edmonds as manager 
of its new custom fumigation divi- 
sion. Prior to accepting the new post 
with Douglas, Mr. Edmonds spent 
four years with American Cyanamid 
Co. as an agriculturalist engaged in 
field research and development of 
agricultural chemicals and fumigants 
He holds a bachelor’s degree from 


Manufactured for more than a century by 


TRIPETTE & RENAUD 


Sailly-Saillisel and Paris (France) 


Sole Importers for U.S.A. and Canada 
F é 

be 

W. O. Edmonds J. W. DeLong F. H. PAUL & STEIN BR¢ )S. INC. 

the University of Kansas and served 235 Fifth Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 
five years as a cereal technologist Phone: MU 4 (Murray Hill) 6370 
with Doty Laboratories, Inc., North 
Kansas City, Mo. He currently holds 
the position of chairman of the pesti- 
cide residue committee of the Ameri- J. K. Howie Co. Capital Corrugating Co. 
can Association of Cereal Chemists. Minneapolis, Minn. N. Kansas City, Mo. 
Working with Mr. Edmonds in the M.M.C. Sales Corp. 
new division as a fumigation special- Hamburg, N.Y.; Dover, Ohio 
ist is James W. DeLong, formerly 
with Ferguson Fumigants, Inc., as 
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Our brands have become 
identified with quality 
the world over .. . Ex- 
tensive experience with 
top quality wheats from 
Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon milled 
in the largest flour mill 
on the West Coast means 
flours of consistent uni- 
formity and highest 
quality. 
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EFFICIENT AND ECONOMI- 
CAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING 
MILLS CO. 
Seattle, U.S.A. 
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CLIFF H. MORRIS 
Eastern Representative 
60 East 42nd St. 
New York City 
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ental Baking Co.’s Hall-Omar bakery 
in Detroit, reports R. Newton Laugh- 
lin, the firm’s president. F. L. Me- 
Kinnon is regional manager for Hall- 
Omar, with headquarters in Cleve- 
land. 

& 


Reorganization of Ross Machine & 
Mill Supply Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., brings Henry H. Stark, former 
sales manager, to 
the post of execu- 
tive vice president 
and general man- 
ager. Mrs. Vir- 
ginia I. Montgom- 
ery becomes presi- 
dent; Mrs. Lucille 
Ross and Charles 
W. Meyer, SJr., 
vice _ presidents, 
and K. D. Elswick 
secretary - treas- 
urer. Mr. Stark was a close asso- 
ciate for many years of the firm’s 
late president, Paul J. Montgomery, 
and of its founder, C. R. Ross, who 
died in 1960. Mr. Stark is originally 
from Wellington, Kansas, a graduate 
of Kansas State University’s school 
of milling, and has been associated 
with several flour mills. He was with 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. as 
application engineer for flour milling 
machinery, came to Oklahoma City 
in 1949 as Allis-Chalmers’ Southwest 
regional milling specialist, and joined 
Ross in 1954 as sales manager. 


Henry H. Stark 


Promotion of Robert Engesether to 
advertising manager of Hubbard Mill- 
ing Co., Mankato, Minn., fills the 

opening in that 
position created 
when Vernard E. 
Lundin was ele- 
vated to a new 
post as director of 
public and em- 
ployee relations. 
Announcement of 
Mr. Engeset he r’s 
advancement was 
made by Quentin 
Robert Engesether J. Marsh. vice 
president and manager of Hubbard’s 
feed department. Mr. Engesether 


joined the company in 1956 as assis- 
tant advertising manager. He was 
graduated from the University of 
Wisconsin with a B.S. degree and the 
distinction of being the outstanding 
graduating senior in advertising. 


Richardson Scale Co. has elected 
Walter M. Young as a vice president. 
He continues to direct the company’s 

‘mar keting activi- 

ties and has been 

with Richardson 

since 1948, when 

‘he started in the 

» engineering de- 

partment. During 

the intervening 

years Mr. Young 

has held positions 

in the process con- 

trol department, 

mechanical devel- 

opment section, service department 

and electrical development. In 1953 

he was named chief electrical engi- 

neer and three years later became 

director of sales. A graduate of 

Newark College of Engineering, Mr. 

Young received his degree in mechan- 

ical engineering in 1948 and has pur- 

sued graduate studies in electrical en- 
gineering there. 


Walter M. Young } 


One of North Dakota Mill & Ele- 
vator’s veterans, William A. Brezden, 
now bears the title sales manager, 
durum division, 
reports P. R. Fos- 
sen. general man- 
ager. Mr. Brezden 
has been produc- 
tion manager of 
the flour milling 
division for nine 
years. He succeeds 
E. J. Thomas as 
durum _ division 
sales manager, and 
will headquarter at 
Grand Forks, N.D. The new sales 
manager joined North Dakota Mill & 
Elevator in 1941 following gradua- 
tion from the University of North 
Dakota with a degree in chemistry. 
He served 11 years as a chemist for 
the company and helped supervise 


W. A. Brezden 
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equipment while production manager. can Bakers Assn. as assistant director 
of public relations. A graduate of the 


a University of Wyoming, he was a —_—w 
James R. Scoggin, well known for Teporter in Laramie and Cheyenne, 
his representation of the Minneapolis Wyo., served with the Associated 
market in a number of key cases be- Press in Cheyenne and Denver from 
fore the Interstate 1942 until he joined the Petroleum 
a - > > > 953 > > New York Nashville 
Commerce Com- __ Institute at Denver in 1953. He went len omnis 


to Chicago for the institute in 1955 St. Louis Enid 
x Kansas City New Orleans 


installation of new durum milling ing, has joined the staff of the Ameri- GRAIN SERVICE 





mission, has been 


named general! and joined Borg-Warner Corp.'s pub- Contain Galveston 


‘ . > > > OS Minneapolis Houston 
traffic manager of lic relations department in 1958, Duluth Ft. Worth 


F. H. Peavey & Where he remained until his present Hutchinson Portland 
4 : : ‘ Milwaukee oenix 
Co. He has been Position with ABA. Buffalo San Francisco 
: Boston Los Angeles 
director of traffic . Columbus Vancouver, B.C 


for the Minne- Norfolk Winnipeg, Man 


apolis Grain Ex- The retirement of Yoscph A. Wes- T 3 RM ] N A L 


change the past son as head of the U.S. Department 
three years and of Agriculture's district grain inspec- ELEVATORS 
prior to that tion office at Toledo has been re- 
was assistant general solicitor for the ported. His successor will be Eng- oseme 
Milwaukee Road in Chicago. An at- lish H. Floyd. Mr. Wesson, whose Enid 
: ’ New Orleans 

torney, Mr. Scoggin has been ad- entire career with the federal inspec- ; Galveston 
mitted to the bar in Minnesota and tion service was spent at the Toledo ch Wenth 
Illinois. He is registered as an ICC office. began in 1929 as a junior in- Portiand 

5 . bs . Norfolk Milwaukee 
practitioner and is active in the mill- spector. He headed the office from 


ing and grain division of the Minne- 1953 and has directed the work of 


apolis Traffic Club. Totton P. Heffel- licensed inspectors at a number of CO 


James R. Scoggin 


finger, president of F. H. Peavey, an- points served by the Toledo office. 
nounced Mr. Scoggin’s appointment. Mr. Floyd assumed charge of the 
e Foledo office following a previous [eq-F- ais Melek 7:4. Bd 
assignment as head of the Chicago 
Burton B. Thompson, a man with district office. He entered service in MILLING WHEATS 
considerable background in public 1929 at Buffalo, and later that year ne Same seus 
relations work and newspaper report- was transferred to Chicago 











ADVERTISEMENT 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 


A. RUTTER K. V. GADD G. G. HUNTLEY C. R. STACEY 


Mr. James G. Wharry, President of the Quaker Oats Company of Canada Limited, announces the following appointments: 
Mr. Andrew Rutter, Marketing Director of the Company's Canadian operation; Mr. Kenneth V. Gadd, Director of Grocery Prod- 
uct Sales; Mr. Glenn G. Huntley, M.B.A., Advertising and Promotions Manager; and Mr. C. Randall Stacey, Manager—Flour 
Industrial, Institutional and Bulk Products. 


Mr. Wharry pointed out that these changes, and others still to be announced, are part of an overall reorganization programme 
aimed at keeping the Company abreast of current trends and expanding business. 


Each of the new appointees is Canadian, and each has had extensive experience in the field of grocery product advertising 
and marketing. All live and work in Peterborough, Ontario, where the Company's head office is located. 
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) Dreicer, the internationally famous gourmet, pre 
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and CORRUGATING 

Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 


TWIN CITY MACHINE CO. The Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic City 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


duction and serving of a flour product to 











The award is given for the hotel’s cinnamon bun, a 


BUFFALO e PYRAMID “rich, flavorful diner’s delight either with breakfast or 
Quality Flours Since 1879 )} asa snack between meals. Freshness is a “must” for 
The 


WILLIS NORTON 


ompany savors them warm from the oven. The Shelburne, 
WICHITA . KANSAS 





the hotel’s cinnamon bun delicacies, and the patron 











which offers its clientele the most carefully prepared, 


Y W77$Wneis VV \< ~ deluxe table d’hote in the city, at the same time gives 


" equal care and attention to the cinnamon buns. Gen- 
aoe 
ella, OMPA erous quantities of sugar and raisins are used to em- 


“m : | phasize the tasty product. Because the buns are 














We can serve you Z served fresh and warm, the sugar retains its flavor, 
efficiently 
with either bulk or 
sacked shipments part of a product which provides an excellent taste 
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doesn't become brittle, and is a delicious, integral 
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CAPACITY-4,000 CWTS. VV treat with the customer’s meal or beverage. 


GRAIN STORAGE \ 
gy, 4,700,000 BUS. Iii ay of. " 
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STRATTON -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating 
UNION TERMINAL ELEVATOR 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
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Specializing in milling wheats and all 
grains with definite rate and other 
advantages of St. Joseph location. 


MAIN OFFICE: OFFICERS: 

Corby Bldg. Frank A. Theis, President 

St. Joseph, Mo. Harry M. Stratton, Vice Pres. 
John F. Stratton, Vice Pres. 

CHRISTOPHER HARRIS F. J. FitzPatrick, Vice Pres. 


STORAGE CAPACITY—3,000,000 BUS. Treasurer and Manager W. C. Theis, Secretary 
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LOOKING OVER the model of a new 


flour mill to be built on the 


island of Luzon in the Philippines for Gonzalo Puyat & Sons, Inc., is 
Sen. Gil G. Puyat, Jr., at the left. Sen. Puyat is pictured with Dr. Rene 
Buhler, co-owner of Buhler Bros., the firm which designed and engi- 
neered the facilities, during a recent visit to the Buhler headquarters in 
Uzwil, Switzerland. Capacity of the mill will be 4,000 cwt. of flour 24 
hours working. Other installations will include pneumatic ship unloading 
plant for wheat, a grain elevator, cleaning house, flour storage and a 


laboratory. 


Varied Program Given 
For AOM District 12 


District 12, 
ciation of Operative Millers, covered 


Intermountain Asso- 
subjects ranging from the history of 
flour mills on through moisture con- 
trol, fumigation, bin flow and pneu- 
matic conveying at its March meeting 


held at the Inn, 


City, Utah. 


Under the chairmanship of 
Wark Milling Co., 
the worked in an in- 
Speakers 
honorary 
AOM 
president in 1928, who gave a history 


Tropical Brigham 
John 
Singer, Cortez, 
Colo., district 
formation-packed program. 
Robinson, 
international 


included C. E. 


member and 


of flour mills in District 12; Howard 
Ohl, Denver, who spoke on moisture 
control in bulk flour loading and A 
A. Hunt, Columbia Pest Control, 
Denver, on the subject of fumigation. 
Lionel Halverson, the Buhler Corp., 
showed a film, “Problems of Bin 
Flow.” 

Following a break for lunch, Wil- 
liam S. Johnson, Pacific Grove, Cal., 
spoke on “Extremultus Transmission 
Belting’; Thomas Clark, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co., on “In- 
strumentation by Honeywell,” after 
which there round table dis- 
cussion on the problems of millers 

Alan Croft, Simon-Carter Co., 
Minneapolis, spoke on “Pneumatic 
Conveying.” 


Was a 


Other subjects included a talk on 
the Minuteman missile and a welcome 
from Rulon Eskelson, the mayor of 
Brigham City. 

The meeting featured a _ cocktail 
party through courtesy of the allied 
tradesmen, dinner party for 
district members and their wives 


and a 
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Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 
Incorporated 
Millers of Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
Since 1866 
LIGONIER, IND. 
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ELEVATOR CAPACITY 
4,000,000 BUSHELS 


April 3, 1961 


CHECKERBOARD -The Mark of Top Quality—Top Service 


MILLING WHEAT 


SELECTED HARD WINTERS 
FROM CHOICE TERRITORIES 


CHECKERBOARD GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. @ 
ST. LOUIS e 


KANSAS CITY, MO. « 
CHICAGO * MINNEAPOLIS 





PHONE WA 1-1114 


WHERE THEY ARE MEETING 


April 


April 4—Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry Div. 4, annual assembly. Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, Pennsylvania; 
sec., Vernon N. Bush, 330 Bern St., Read- 
ing, Pa. 


April 7-8—Districts | and 2, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, joint meeting; 
Manhattan, Kansas; contact Prof. E. P. 
Farrell State University, Man- 
hattan 


Kansas 
Kansas. 


April 9-12—Oklahoma-Arkansas Bakers, 
annual convention; Western Hills Lodge, 
Wagoner, Oklahoma; sec., Jno. C. Sum- 
mers, Oklahoma State Tech., Okmulgee, 
Oklahoma. 


April 9-13—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, annual convention; Baker 
Hotel, Dallas, Texas; sec., Ray Tarleton, 
1955 University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 


April 10-12—Pacific Northwest Bakers 
Conference; Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger Williams, P.O. Box 
486, Salem, Ore. 


April 13-15—Southern Bakers Assn., 
47th annual convention; Palm Beach Bilt- 
more Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla.; sec., Benson 
L. Skelton, Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain 
St. N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


April 14-15—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers; Dyckman Hotel, Min- 
neapolis: sec., W. R. Carter, the R. J. S. 
Carter Co., 1219 Flour Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


April 14-15—District 5, Association of 
Operative Millers; Orlando Hotel, Deca- 
tur, Ill; acting-sec., R. H. Artz, Wallace 
& Tiernan 720 So. Amos, Spring- 
field, II! 


Inc., 


April |16-!8—Texas Bakers Assn., annual 


convention; Granada Hotel and Inn, San 
Antonio, Texas; sec., Guy J. Lichlyter, 
1121 National Bldg., Dallas |, Texas. 


April 16-19—Associated Retail Bakers 
of America, annual convention; Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Miss Trudy 
Schurr, 731-35 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago. 


April 22—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, Lenox Hotel, Buffalo; 
sec., Roy F. Kehr, Kressilk Products, Inc., 
Depew, N.Y. 


April 22-23 — South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., annual convention; Sioux Falls, $.D.; 
sec., Paul Scholder, 1317 Leavenworth St., 
Omaha, Neb. 


April 23—Indiana Bakers Assn., annual 
convention; Van Orman Hotel, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind.; sec., Ferd A. Doll, 1941 E. 30th St., 
Indianapolis 18, Ind. 


April 23-26—Millers National Federa- 
tion, annual convention; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., John Sherlock, 
MNF, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 


April 23-28—Grain Elevator & Process- 
ing Superintendents, annual convention; 
Baker Hotel, Hutchinson, Kansas; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, 1115 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Chicago 4. 


May 


May 8-9—Minnesota Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention; Hotel Radisson, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., James M. Long, 623 
14th Ave. S.E., Minneapolis. 


May 9—New England Bakers Assn., 
spring meeting; Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, 
Boston, Mass.; sec., William E. Bowman, 
945 Great Plain Ave., Room 9, Needham 


92, Mass. 
May 14-15—Virginia Confer- 


Bakers 
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ence, spring conference; Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke, Va.; executive dir., Harold K. 
Wilder, 5 South 12th St., Richmond 19, 
Va. 


May 20-21—lowa Bakers Assn., annual 
convention; Des Moines Hotel, Des 


Moines, lowa; sec., Earl F. Weaver, 6416 
Colby Ave., Des Moines | 1, lowa. 


May 20-22—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., annual convention; Continental 
Denver Motor Hotel, Denver, Colo.; sec., 
Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, Denver |. 

May 22-25—Association of Operative 
Millers, annual technical conference and 
trade show, Hotel Pick-Nicollet, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


May 26-28—National 
Flour Distributors, annual convention; Hil- 
ton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Philip W. 
Orth, Jr., Ph. Orth Co., 304 E. Florida St., 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


Association of 


June 


June 4-6—New York State Association 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, annual 
convention; Westchester Town House, 
Yonkers, N.Y.; sec., Frank E. Englert, 135 
Primrose Drive, New Hyde Park, N.Y. 


June 4-6—The National Council of the 
Baking Industry, annual conference; Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Ont., Canada; man- 
aging director, R. H. Ackert, 4 N. Sher- 
bourne St., Suite 105, Toronto 5, Ont. 
Canada. 


10-12—Bakers Association of the 
Carolinas, annual convention; Ocean For- 
est Hotel, Myrtle Beach, South Carolina; 
sec., Mary E. Stanley, P.O. Box 175, Rock- 
ingham, S.C. 


June 


June 25-27—New Hampshire-Vermont 
Bakers Assn., annual meeting; Wentworth 
Hail, Jackson, N.H.; sec., Calvin Gaebel 


214 Harvard St., Boston 34, Mass. 


July 


July 13-17—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., annual meeting; Bedford 
Springs Hotel, Bedford Springs, Pa.; sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 


York 17, N.Y. 


July 16-19—West Virginia Bakers Assn., 
1961 convention; the Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; sec., Mrs. 
Edward R. Johnson, 6/1 
Ave., Charleston 2, W.Va. 


Pennsylvania 
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September 

Sept. 17-18—Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Plankinton House, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinton Bldg., 161 W. Wisconsin 
Ave., Milwaukee 3. 


Sept. 17-19—Southern Bakers Assn., 
annual production conference; Dinkler 
Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Benson L. 
Skelton, Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St., 
N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


October 

Oct. 7-12—1961 Baking Industry Expo- 
sition; Convention Hall, Atlantic City, 
N.J.; sec.-treas., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Oct. 14—District 6, Association of Op- 
erative Millers; Frankenmuth, Mich.; sec., 
Oscar Nelson, King Milling Co., Lowell, 
Mich. 


November 


Nov. 13-14—Washington Association of 
Wheat Growers, annual convention; Walla 
Walla, Washington; sec., Geo. W. John- 
son, Ritzville, Wash. 


Nov. 13-14—New England Bakers Assn., 
fall convention; Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, 
Boston, Mass.; sec., William E. Bowman, 
945 Great Plain Ave., Room 9, Needham 
92, Mass. 


1962 
January 
Jan. 28-30 — Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., annual convention; Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; sec., Edwin C. 
Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., Baltimore 
2, Md. 


February 

Feb. 1 1-13—Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., 
annual meeting; Bellevue Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; sec., Theo Staab, 600 
No. Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
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HARD AND SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 


ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


MILLING CAPACITY—4,200 CWTS. DAILY 
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A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 
1310 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 




















Dannen Covers the Midlands 


Strategically located, Dannen furnishes all types 

of top-quality milling wheat from points throughout the 

a entire winter wheat area. Over 25 million bushels 
of storage space in terminal elevators and 

twenty-six country stations is your assurance 


of dependable Dannen service. 


Experienced wheat buyers, skilled in meeting the 


most exacting requirements, are anxious to serve you. Call today. 


Denver, Colo 


ATlas 8-6659 


St. Joseph, Mo 
ADams 3-6162 


Kansas City, Mo. 
GRand-1-6212 


GRAIN & 
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Grain Handling Liner 


A fabric backed urethane material 
specially designed for use as a grain 
handling liner, among other products, 
has been developed by the industrial 
Armstrong Cork Co. 

PO-663, the ma- 
provide maximum 


division of 
Named Armstrong 


terial is said to 


wy > 


abrasion resistance and to reduce costs 
by protecting chutes and equipment. 
Reportedly, it also allows use of thin- 
ner gauge materials, is said to reduce 
maintenance costs, and can be easily 
installed by cementing or bolting. The 
manufacturer claims the fabric back- 
ing provides ease of installation with 


conventional rubber-resin adhesives. 


Circle No. 4786 
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Conveying Systems 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., is of- 
fering advance specification sheet, No. 
229, giving details of its “Moyno” 
conveying systems for fine, 
powdery materials without dusting 
problems. The system, Sprout-Wal- 
dron explains, is not a substitute for 
air conveying systems, but rather a 
supplemental unit for lowering the costs 
of a complete storage and in-plant 
system. Little, if any, air is required 
for conveying with the system. As a 
result, fine, dry, powdery material can 
generally be pumped over reasonable 
distances into open containers or bins. 
In rare cases container or bin must 
be covered, but the area for venting 
required for dust control is extremely 
small and the need for filters prac- 
tically eliminated, the company points 
out. Helical rotor design of the pump 
forces material through a stator sec- 
tion where a small amount of air can 


pump 


52 
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be bubbled into the stream to fluidize 
the material so that it flows very 
rauch as a liquid would flow 
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Grain Driers 


Aeroglide Corp. has announced its 
1961 models of the Aeroglide grain 
bank series driers. With field experi- 
ence in drying wheat and other grains 
under all climatic conditions, the firm 
has made improvements in its equip- 
ment which it significant 
enough to give operators control of 


considers 


the drying process greater than ever 
before. Design changes, it is claimed, 
have resulted in improved burner de- 
sign; simplified, more accessible con- 
trols, and more “operation control” 
over the drying process. Elevator de- 
signers, Owners and operators, Aecro- 
glide states, will be particularly inter- 
ested in the compactness of new mod- 
els. Burner and controls 
bled, checked and packaged as a 
single unit at the factory for mini- 


are assem- 


mum installation time. Vapor-type 
burners use either natural or LP gas, 
and elongated burner design extends 
over full width of the drying air duct 
for even heating and uniform, top 
quality drying, the firm claims. Illus- 
trated literature will be provided on 
request. 


Circle No. 4788 
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Revolving Beacon 


A revolving beacon, designed spe- 
cifically to harass and frighten away 
birds nesting in such facilities as gran- 
aries, is available from the Trippe 
Manufacturing Co. Named “Birdlite,” 
the its effectiveness to 


beacon owes 


pairing of bulbs and lens. A vertical 
filament bulb, made exclusively for 
Irippe by General Electric Co., in 
combination with four f2.5 parabolic 
lenses (two clear and two amber), is 
said to produce flashes of light with 
vertical depth. The flashes are bright 
over a wide angle above and below 
the horizon. 
Circle No. 4789 
on Reply Form for Details 


Grain Storage Building 


A line of pre-engineered metal 
buildings designed for bulk grain stor- 
age has been introduced by the build- 
ings division of Parkersburg Rig and 
Reel Co. Designated type SF2, the 
building features a horizontal truss 
system in the end walls reportedly 
capable of withstanding extreme grain 
pressures, eliminating the for 
guys or other interior supports. Floor 
area is completely clear, allowing easy 
grain removal and enabling use of the 
building for purposes other than grain 
storage. According to the manufac- 
turer, building panels weather- 
tight, sealing out rain and dust, and 
designed to withstand wind shock and 
heavy snows. Panels are claimed to 
offer maximum resistance to fire haz- 


need 


are 
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ards and require little or no mainte- 
nance under even the most extreme de- 
and climate. Roof 
two models. the 


mands of service 
pitch differs with 
SF2G) and the SF2H 
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Precision Switches 


A 20-page catalog, covering a repre- 
sentative selection of trom 
its complete line of precision switches. 
is offered by Micro Switch, a division 
of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co. Designated Catalog 104. it has 
photos and condensed descriptions ot 
over 200 items, including miniature 
switches, special purpose switches, 
electronic switch-circuit assemblies, 
lighted pushbutton = switches, 
switches. limit 
switches and mercury 


Circle No. 4791 
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products 


toggle 
switches. proximity 


switches 


Storage, Conditioning 


Dempster Mill Manufacturing Co 
is now manufacturing and distributing 
crop storage and conditioning equip- 
ment. The expanded Dempster line in- 


cludes standard size steel grain bins: 
“Big D™ big capacity steel grain bins: 
drying floors: Jet-stream drying fans 
and heat units; grain spreaders; mois- 
ture meters; and bulk feed bins. Demp- 
ster standard bins built of the 
heaviest gauge prime galvanized steel 


fully and offer 


are 


sheets, corrugated, 
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many other of the most wanted fea- 
tures, including steep pitch roof, states 
the manufacturer. They are available 
in eight sizes from 1,000 to 4,400 bu 
[he “Big D” bins also are built of 
heaviest gauge galvanized and corru- 
gated sheets with Z-iron bracing on 
the larger models. They are equipped 
with 20 in. x 20 in. crawl door and 
auger tube in the third ring. They 
are offered in diameters of 18, 21. 
24, 27 and 36 ft. with capacities from 
4,200 to 36,400 bu 
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‘Scale Error’ Bulletin 


Causes of scale error and the steps 
required to eliminate it are outlined 
in an eight-page booklet issued by the 
Howe Scale Co. The Howe booklet 
discusses the most common causes of 
scale error and the serious cost 
trol problems resulting from it. It 
point; out the step by step procedure 
required to eliminate dangers of scale 
Also, the special equipment and 
training needed to carry out a satis- 
factory scale service program and the 
costs involved are discussed. Copies 
ot the booklet are without 


con- 


error 


available 
charge 
Circle No. 4793 
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Grain Trailer 


A grain trailer with 
loading. including both a full length 
12 in. belt and an & in. elevating 
auger, is available from Wilson Trail- 
er Co. The two-part system 
used for direct belt unloading from 
the rear. or for auger delivery in a 
360 The auger operates at 400 
rpm and will unload the entire 1,200 
cu. ft. trailer in a matter of minutes, 
according to the manufacturer 


Circle No. 4794 
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automatic un- 


can be 


are. 


Dust Filter Bulletin 


The Day Co. is offering an eight- 
page bulletin containing detailed in- 
formation about its improved design 
‘RJ” dust filter. The bulletin describes 
how the “RJ” with only three moving 
parts. filters dust with 
top efficiency from airstreams lightly 
or heavily loaded with extremely fine, 


and recovers 


coarse, abrasive or non-abrasive dusts 
Included are details of the simplified 
method utilized by the “RJ” for main 
taining porosity of the filtering media 
It points also to savings in operating 
and to versatility of the im 


“RIT 


mensions of single and multiple unit 


Costs 
proved Specifications and di 


installations are given for standard 


tan locations and reverse air pressure 
blowers. Photos show construction de 
tails and typical installations 

Circle No. 4795 
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Automatic Bag Printer 


Bag Co 
Bemis 


announces de 
Bag Top 
an automatic printer to assure 


Bemis Bro 
velopment of | its 
Printer, 
clear. uniform) printing of product 
specifications or codes above the sew 


ing line of sewn multiwall paper bags 


“ox, BEMIS BAG TOP PRINTER 


The “top printer” is mounted on a 
sewing pedestal and imprints the bag 
The 


which is 


us it is being sewn closed unit 


utilizes a Porelon ink roll 
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said to eliminate use of fluid inks, 
solvents, reservoirs, transfer rolls, etc 
Bemis reports that the “top printer” 
is Simple to set up and easy to main- 
tain, along with being power-driven. 
Type, on the rotary print wheel, can 
be changed quickly, it is stated. If, on 
certain products, printing is not de- 
sired, the complete printer pivots on 
the pedestal column to swing clear 
of the packing line. Printing speed is 
set by a variable speed sheave on the 
motor, which is synchronized with 
of the conveyor and sewing 
This positive control, together 

shelf-indexing type print 


speed 
head 


with a 


wheel, printing in the same 
location on each bag, claims Bemis 
In operation, the attendant simply 
leads the edge of the bag into the 
printing guide. From this point the 


assures 
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bag is coded and an actuator starts 
the sewing head to sew the bag. The 
thread is automatically cut when the 
bag leaves the sewing head. Engineer- 
ing specifications and _ operational 
data are available on request 
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Non-Warping Frames 


A special chemical “bath” has been 
developed by the S. Howes Co., Inc.. 
to treat the wooden screen frames used 
in its grain cleaning machines. The 
new process utilizes a special chemical 
which penetrates deep into the pores 
of the wood, said to eliminate com- 
pletely all possibility of warping. In 
addition, the chemical treatment 
portedly makes the screen frames re- 


re 


sistant to fungus and insect damage 
While the shoes on the S 
Howes cleaners are made of marine 
plywood, in itself highly resistant to 
moisture and warping, the added pro- 
tection of the new chemical treatment 


screen 


is claimed to insure perfect alignment 
of the screens under ail conditions of 
temperature and humidity 
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Pneumatic Coupling 


The 
( orp 


Fluidizer Division of Daffin 


announces an improved coup- 
ling said to simplify the joining of 


pneumatic lines. It is claimed to pro- 


| have circled code numbers of 


4789 4790 


4794 4795 


. BONE 


OR PROVINCE _ 


vide a strong, safe seal even under 
difficult conditions of space and curva 
ture. Special design and construction 
are said to make the coupling especial- 
ly applicable for sight-glass sections 
with maximum protection 
stresses that frequently crack or break 
the 


kets, 


against 
glass. Extra large neoprene gas- 
odorless and tasteless, plus spe- 
cial construction, insure positive seal 
and gripping action even when tubing 
is appreciably out of round, states the 
the 
ling will make connections perfectly 
the without re- 
quiring straight sections. The coupling 
to 


manufacturer. In addition, coup- 


on arc of an elbow 


is of cast aluminum construction 


prevent rusting and deterioration and 


with 3 
Construction 


is. mounted cadmium plated 
take-up bolts 


he 


is Said to 
fast, 


or disassembly of 


simple and to assure eas 


assembly lines to 


reduce maintenance time. Sizes range 


trom |'2 tn. to 4+ in. diameter. « 
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Impact of New Feed Grain Legislation May 
Resound Throughout Other Markets, 
With Wheat Men, Millers, Bakers 
Feeling Its Force 


By F. C. Bisson 


Chicago Correspondent 


LL the political maneuvering and back fence trading 

incidental to passage of the Feed Grain Bill make 
one wonder if some of those involved aren't like the 
presidential candidate of some years back about whom 
we recall a story. 

This man was wise politically. He 
was grounded in such economic facts 
as the danger of spending more than 
you earn, etc. Unfortunately, his 
knowledge of the farm problem was 
zero minus. To him, the word “parity” 
was a mis-spelling—he thought the 
word should be “party.” 

However, that same farm program 
looked attractive to the politicians. 
They, and this candidate’s closest politi- 
cal advisor. who also was his financial 
“angel,” could see a real need for their party to obtain 
the lion’s share of the farm vote. 

So, one day the advisor-angel, an astute man, asked 
his protege. “Have you decided what we should do about 
the McNary-Haugen Bill?” 

In what may well be the All-American piece of naivete, 
the candidate replied, “Heavens—haven’t we paid that 
thing yet?” 

Much water has gone down the drain since that in- 
cident. It seems apparent that there’s a better understand- 
ing of the farm problem among the non-agrarian popula- 
tion than existed 30 years ago, thanks to the press. 


A Sound Old Phrase 
The 


F. C. Bisson 


man-on-the-street knows the soundness of the 
phrase, “A prosperous agriculture is necessary for a pros- 
perous economy.” He’s also noted the price tag, and the 
fact that the farm problem actually has been compounded 
—instead of solved—after 25 years. 

Belatedly, he realizes subsidization of a system depend- 
ent on peddling farmers’ grains to the government for 
giveaway or bargain counter sale is not only class legis- 
lation but that it solves no problems, and even creates 
more pressing ones. 

It is our opinion that the free marketing system, and 
along with it the milling and baking industries as we have 
known them, will be decimated as surely as Dr. Franken- 
stein was by the monster which he created, unless all of 
the current economic clap-trap is discarded. 

The end result could be some individual, possibly a 
former governor, and his economic advisors, telling the 
millers what price to pay for their wheat, the level at 
which to sell flour, what extraction to make it, along with 
an elaborate formula for arbitrary price differentials be- 
tween the bran, shorts, middlings and red dog. 


Patching and Retreading 


As for the Feed Grain Bill, following wholesale 
patching and retreading the compromise version was ulti- 
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mately passed by both houses and rushed to the White 
House for presidential signature. 
While generally resembling the 
one month earlier, there were portions 
blance. 
Corn 


original measure of 
without resem- 


Belt spokesmen in the Upper House, among 
them Sen. Hickenlooper of Iowa, claim the bill as passed 
and signed definitely gives Orville L. Freeman, secretary 
of agriculture, power to lower cash corn and other feed 
grain market prices by allowing him to sell such grains 
under the revamped payment-in-kind arrangement incor- 
porated in the law. 

According to Sen. Hickenlooper, “This is a bill to 
control prices and to keep them down. If it doesn’t work, 
there'll be no one to blame but Sec. Freeman.” 

The club which the administration wanted for the 
secretary to hold over the heads of recalcitrant growers 
of corn and other feed grains was “upholstered” by the 
joint conference committee. But it is our opinion that the 
Senate was sold a bill of goods when it accepted the con- 
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Feed Grain Measure continues) 


ference committee changes. It did kill the blanket punitive 
authority desired by the secretary to force growers into 
the program by selling defaulted corn stocks literally 
with both hands.” 

But, conceivably, compromise authority incorporated 
on that point can accomplish exactly the same objective 
by permitting the government to act as “salesman” for 
the “in-kind” corn which would become the farmer’s prop- 
erty in return for reducing his acreage by 20% or more. 


Conferees Impressed 
Considering the cleavage between the House 
Senate versions of the measure when it was turned over 


and 
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to the joint conference committee, that group might well 
have turned its deliberations into a battle royal. But ap- 
parently conferees were more impressed by the emergency 
tag put on the measure by the White House in the first 
place than by inherent implications buried in the complex, 


pseudo-legal verbiage of it. 


The Big Question 

In final analysis, the big question is, “To what extent 
will corn and grain sorghum growers respond to the in- 
centives in the bill?” 

If the bait does not appeal to farmers who raise corn 
as a cash crop, the government might just as well dig a 
grave for the measure right now alongside that of the 
i8th Amendment. 

Data on “intentions to plant” this year was gathered 
too early to be influenced by anything which might have 
been incorporated into the Feed Grain Bill to influence 
corn acreage figures. 

At 82,405,000 acres, 
a million below last year’s planted acreage, and approxi- 


intentions were only about half 


mately 2 million over the 10-year average. 

However, with all the fanfare the administration 
planned for the whole scheme, no corn or grain sorghum 
farmer can claim that he did not know all about it. 
There were at least three big meetings scheduled in the 
Corn Belt. So, if the measure strikes a popular chord and 
there’s a wholesale rush to participate, these 82 million 
acres mentioned as “intentions to plant” will have about 
as much standing as did some of the predictions calling 
for the end of the world which were propounded by John 
Alexander Dowie back around the turn of the century. 


Impact on Bread Grains 

Although bread grains are not mentioned in the feed 
grain legislation, we venture to state again, as we did 
several weeks ago, the measure will be more than just 
a conversation piece for millers and bakers. There are 
several reasons for this. 

One is the impact the legislation is bound to have on 
the feed market—the one market which concerns just 
about everything that goes into commercial mixed feeds, 
and particularly flour milling’s by-products. Every miller 
knows the importance of his wheat millfeeds. 

Then there’s certainty that the Feed Grain Bill is to 
serve as a guinea pig for the “master operation” involving 
wheat, if nothing else. 

Any miller or baker who sees no need to worry about 
danger from this piece of legislation should read the 
minority report of the House Agriculture Committee, and 
he will change his attitude. 

Commenting on the proposal for the government to 
drive growers into the program by selling grain sorghums 
and corn, thinking members of the Lower House had this 
to say In part: 

“The market price of these grains could be main- 
tained below support level as a means of compelling com- 
pliance with acreage allotments. This is a most revolu- 
tionary change in historical concept, use and purpose of 
support programs. It would constitute an unparalleled 
grant of power to the secretary of agriculture. It would 
destroy market functions by requiring all complying pro- 
ducers to put their crops through the Commodity Credit 
Corp. if they are to get government support 


Fallacious Concept 

“This is a fallacious concept. The effect would be to 
make the government the market for all cooperators’ 
grains and to disrupt the livestock, poultry and dairy in- 
dustries by administratively manipulating the release of 
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government stocks of feed grains on an unpredictable 
basis.” 

There’s much more along the same lines, but the fore- 
going is a fair example of the sort of economic mish-mash 
brewed by the agriculture department and changed only 
to a minor extent for acceptance by the joint conference 
committee. 

Admittedly. corn is corn and wheat is wheat. But they 
enjoy one thing in common—both are for food and com 
merce. 

No miller, no baker can afford to sit idly by while the 
same thing is done to bread grains that is now being done 
to feed grains, if the free markets are to be kept free 


AACC Section Briefed 
On Food Additives 


Members of the New York Section, American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists, were brought up to date on the 
Food Additives Amendment by Franklin M. Depew, presi- 
dent of the Food Law Institute, at their March meeting 

Mr. Depew reminded the section members that tech- 
nically the amendment did become effective March 7, but 
that the Food and Drug Administration is not taking 
immediate steps to enforce it against substances which 
could be covered by the bill so long as it remained under 
consideration by Congress. 

He also cited efforts for further amendment to give 
FDA discretionary authority to extend the deadline to 
June 30, 1964, for proving safety of any substance on 
which application for extension to establish safety was 
filed prior to March 6 of this year. 

Release of a report by the Flavoring Extract Manu- 
facturers Assn. concerning the establishment and findings 
of its panel of authorities relative to the safety of over 
250 flavoring ingredients was termed by Mr. Depew as a 
“fresh new approach” to industry cooperation on food 
additives problems. He expressed the belief that other 
industries will probably follow similar practices 
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SIFTER 


It's new. A brand new sanitary sifting machine, 
developed by the Great Western Mfg. Company 
for rebolting flour before packers or bulk load- 
ing operation. Also used for screening any dry 
materials. Feed dresser, grader, etc. 

Can make up to 8 separations if required. 
The most perfectly balanced floor mounted 
sifter made. 

No vibration imparted to floor or building. 
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For additional information and samples write: 
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Pillsbury Conducts Annual 
Program for Baking Students 


The Pillsbury Co. has sponsored its 21st program, “A 
Day with Pillsbury,” for the baking students and staff 
of Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis—the firm’s 
annual gesture to acquaint future bakers with the indus- 
tries closely allied to their own. 

Under the guidance of E. A. Larson, Pillsbury’s soft 
wheat products manager conducting his final tour before 
retirement, the group toured the company’s “A” mill, 
quality control department and test bakery. They also 
were given a tour of the Minneapolis Grain Exchange, 
followed by lunch at the Minneapolis Athletic Club. 

[he* annual program was started by Mr. Larson in 
1940, in cooperation with A. J. Vander Voort, head of 
Dunwoody’s baking school, and has since acted each year 
as a factor in broadening the background of students. 

As in previous sessions, the latest one included a series 
of talks by Pillsbury executives. 

Representatives of Dunwoody were welcomed by 
Bruce F. Cruzen, general sales manager of bakery flours 
for Pillsbury. In his remarks to the students, Mr. Cruzen 
advised them to be “flexible in the face of changing con- 
sumer demands and needs.” 

“The success of a business today depends more and 
more on the ability of that business to determine what the 
buying public demands and to be flexible enough to meet 
that demand,” he said. “And a major point to remember 
is that, if you don’t fill that need, somebody else will.” 

Following Mr. Cruzen’s remarks, those in attendance 
heard talks on “sanitation” by George B. Wagner, director 
of Pillsbury’s economic biology department; “Flour Types 
for Baking Performance,” by Grant W. Pearcy, flour 
quality control methods manager; “Bakery Mixes,” by 
Norman E. Groth, manager, bakery mixes, and “You 
and the Baking Industry,” by Warner Black, sales training 
manager of Pillsbury’s bakery products division. 


4-40 


5 
sd 


A CONFERENCE was part of the annual program for 
Dunwoody students and staff members conducted by the 
Pillsbury Co. Taking part, left to right, are: A. J. Vander 
Voort, head of Dunwoody’s baking school; E. A. Larson, 
Pillsbury’s product manager for soft wheat flours; Grant 
W. Pearcy, the firm’s flour quality control methods man- 
ager; Edward Harding, Dunwoody instructor in bread 
baking; Rudolph Harder, instructor in cakes and pas- 
tries; Warner Black, Pillsbury’s bakery sales training man- 
ager, and Norman E. Groth, the company’s manager of 
bakery mixes. 
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QUARTERLY INDEX 


Milling, Technology Features 
January-March, 1961 @ Vol. 265, Nos. 


AUTHORS: 
Auer, Ernst 
Key Factors in Wheat Conditioning 
Bisson, F 
Does Pattern of Feed Grain Legislation Indicate Ad- 
ministration's Thinking for Solving Wheat Prob- 
lem? er Mar 
Just One More Cent on the Price of Bread Was the 
Catchpenny Phrase to Aid Farmers Feb 
Squeeze Play for Soft Red Winter Wheat? Jan 
Cotton, Richard T 
Controlling Insect Infestation in Milling Machinery 
With Spot Fumigation Mar 
Wheat Storage in the Mothball Fleet . Feb 
Gracza, Rezsoe 
Studies in Size Classification Indices 
Part | ; Jan 
Part Il os Feb 
Hall, Howard E 
Transient Dynamics in Free Swinging Sifters Jan 
Hartman, Thomas E 
Wheat Cleaning With the Indent Cylinder Feb 
Markwalder, Donald A 
The Flour Milling Industry—An Economic Study of Ex- 
cess Capacity Mar 
Wa kershauser Kenneth W 
The J. George Kehr Story: A Miller of Renown and 
Considerable Consequence Mar 
The William J. Geimer Story: A Salesman Retires 
But His Friends Will Hold Warm Memories Feb 
Woods, John J 
Care and Maintenance of Hammermills Feb 


EXPORTS: 
Wheat Flour Exports Hit Record Level 


FLOUR MILLING—CAPACITY: 
The Flour Milling Industry—An Economic Study of Ex- 
cess Capacity M 


FUMIGATION: 
Controlling Insect Infestation in Milling Machinery With 
Spot Fumigants 


GRAIN: 


Storage Fleet Pushes Grain Receipts Up at Buffalo 


HAMMERMILLS: 


Care and Maintenance of Hammermills 


JAPAN: 
Pneumatic Flour Mill Started Up in Japan 


KANSAS STATE: 
Report to Millers, Suppliers on K-State's New 
Plant 


LATIN AMERICA: 
South of the Border 


LEGISLATION: 
Does Pattern of Feed Grain Legislation Indicate Admin 
istration's Thinking for Solving Wheat Problem? 


MARKETING: 
Making the Marketing Concept Work 


MILLING MACHINERY: 
Smico Arranges With Mexico City Firm to Market Mill- 
ng Machinery : 


OUTLOOK: 
What's Ahead in 1961? 


PROCESSING TAX: 
Just One More Cent on the Price of Bread Was 
Catchpenny Phrase to Aid Farmiers 


SIFTER OSCILLATION: 
Transient Dynamics in Free Swinging Sifters 


SIZE CLASSIFICATION: 
Studies of Size Classification In 
Part | Jar 
Part Il Feb 


STORAGE: 
Plastic Grain Storage System Being Tested Jan 
Wheat Storage in the Mothball Fleet Feb 


WHEAT: 
Soft Wheat Supplies: National Soft Wheat Millers Feb 
Squeeze Play for Soft Red Winter Wheat? Jan 


WHEAT CLEANING: 
Wheat Cleaning With the Indent Cylinder Feb 


WHEAT CONDITIONING: 
Key Factors in Wheat Conditioning 
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DAWSON 73 Spot Fumigant is fast acting and so effective that = 
1/2 oz. in this 2-inch high can will give better insect control r 
than a pint to a quart of commonly used spot fumigants. Safer 

to handle because premeasured and prepackaged. No hazard- 

ous job of transferring fumigant from big containers to bottles. p 
No bottles to break. Easy to distribute. 50 shot cans go in one 
knapsack. DAWSON 73 vapors penetrate deep stock and remain 
effective for as much as a week Many users report essentially 
continuous freedom from infestation in their equipment from 
complete applications at three week intervals. Better results are 
cheaper with DAWSON 73. (U.S. Patent 2,606,857) 
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better sanitation 


lower cost: 


SYNTHETIC PLASTIC COATINGS 
applied professionally by 
Western ne i cane 


Modern science has developed effective new materials r better 


lower cost sanitation in milling production and storage area 
The new synthetic resins and plastics forr 
that fill dirt-catching, insect-harboring crev 
ceilings. The smooth, unbroken plastic surface 
and stays clean longer. These versatile produ 
are many types for a variety of uses—can be 
type of construction: wood, meta oncrete 
available in a number of colors, textures and f 
Let us show you how these modern coat 
with the big problem of sanitation in your 
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FLOUR PRODUCTION 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for 
Readers of The Northwestern Miller for More than 
Half a Century. 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production 


in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to THE North- 


western MILLER with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of 


all mills 

Mar. 12-19 
1961 
748, 408 

1,520,270 
502,119 
577,401 
460,227 


Northwest 

Southwest 

Buffalo 

Central and Southeast 
Pacific Coast 


» the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


"Previous Mar. 14-21, Mar. 15-22, Mar. 16-23, 


week 1960 1959 1958 
741,622 
1,648,064 
516,042 
598,072 
479 453 


717,574 
1,416,237 
478,809 
669,705 
483,517 


673,567 
1,374,644 
565,088 
599,544 
406,265 


628,887 
1,384,451 
556,858 
538,423 
276,160 





Totals 3,808,425 
output 80.3 
4,742,746 


12,703,656 


Percentage of total U.S 
Estimated total U.S. production 
Accumulated total this month 


"Revised 


—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 


Mar Mar 
12-19, Previous 14-21 
1961 week 1960 
Northwest 101 99 99 
Southwest 116 126 109 
Buffalo 94 97 97 
Central and S. E 90 93 104 
Pacific Coast 96 100 104 


Totals 103 107 104 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 


5-day week Flour S 


oe Ca- 
pacity 
201,443 101 
"175,864 89 
231,000 204,069 88 
237,000 221,426 93 


Five-year average 94 


capacity output 
198,500 


198,500 


Mar. 12-19 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 


Ten-year average 95 
“Revised 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana and lowa 
5-day week Flour % Ca- 
output pacity 
546,965 100 
*565,758 103 
494,500 513,505 104 
430,500 452,141 105 
Five-year average 104 


capacity 
547,575 
547,575 


Mar. 12-19 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 


Ten-year average : 95 
*Revised 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


%e Ca- 


5-day week Fiour 
pacity 
577,401 90 
*598,072 93 
643,750 669,705 104 
Two years ago 570,260 599,544 105 
Five-year average *- ; 93 


capacity output 
640,200 


640,200 


Mar. 12-19 
Previous week 
Year ago 


Ten-year average : ° 87 


*Revised 


60 








3,983,253 3,765,842 3,619,108 3,384,779 
80.3 75 75 75 

4,960,465 

7,960,910 


Crop year flour production 
——July | to—— 
Mar. Mar. 
15-22, 16-23, Mar. 19, Mar. 21, 
1959 1958 1961 1960 
101 94 27,917,345 27,121,652 
104 105 55,974,743 55,671,746 
119 117 19,346,094 19,409,170 
105 94 23,217,177 23,348,879 
129 88 16,432,196 17,169,535 


108 100 142,720,982 


142,887,555 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 


° 


5-day week Flour © Ca- 
pacity 
279,883 94 
*336,202 113 
221,750 255,980 115 
287,500 232,677 8! 


Five-year average 107 


capacity output 
297,750 


297,750 


Mar. 12-19 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 


Ten-year average 98 


*Revised 


Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week Flour % ca- 
capacity output pacity 
1,009,109 1,240,387 123 
1,009,109 *1,311,862 130 
. 1,068,800 1,160,257 109 
1,032,000 1,141,967 Ht 


Five-year average 107 


Mar. 12-19 
Previous week 
Year ago 


Two years ago 


Ten-year average 99 


“Revised 


BUFFALO 


5-day week Flour 
capacity output 
Mar. 12-19 


Previous week 


534,500 
534,500 
493,500 
475,000 


502,119 
516,042 
478 809 
565,088 


Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 


Ten-year average 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 

California, Oregon and Washington Mills 

5-day week Flour % Ca- 
pacity 
460,227 96 
479,453 100 
466,500 483,517 104 
315,000 406,265 129 


Five-year average 95 


capacity 
479,200 
479,200 


output 
Mar. 12-19 
Previous week 
Year ago 


Two years ago 


Ten-year average 89 


*Revised 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills reporting 
to THE MILLER in 
basei on five-day week 


Northwestern sacks, 
5-day week Wkly % 
Ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
167,250 222,828 133 
167,250 *217,366 130 
156,500 220,349 141 


Mar. 12-19 

Previous week 
Year ago 

Crop year 
production 
7,141,545 
6,957,051 


1960-Mar. 19, 1961 
1959-Mar. 21, 1960 


July |, 
July |, 


Revised 


Canadian Price 
Adjustments 


Price adjustment figures an- 
nounced by the Canadian Wheat 
Board and in effect March 29 
were as follows: To U.K. and 
other European destinations via 
Canadian and U.S. Atlantic 
ports, also via St. Lawrence, 
Churchill, Canadian and U.S. Pa- 
cific ports, 4%¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and ter- 
ritories, from Canadian and U.S. 
Atlantic ports, 15¥%¢ bu.; from 
St. Lawrence, Churchill, Cana- 
dian and U.S. Pacific ports, 
155%%¢ bu. The above adjustment 
prices apply to wheat milled in 
Western Canada. For wheat 
milled in the Bayport area 
the rate is 2 ¢ bu. less, while for 
wheat milled in the Humberstone 
area and in the Toronto area the 
rate is 1¢ bu. less. Wheat milled 
in the Montreal area is 3¢ bu. 
less. « 
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Production for March 12-19 is at the left; for March 19-26 appears here 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to THE North . - 
western MILLER with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of Millfeed Production 
all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: Mills in the Northwest, South- 
Mar. 19-26, *Previous Mar : ni Mar = Mar ny west and at Buffalo, represent- 
1961 k 196 | | . . 
; sti ates a pes ing 75% of the combined flour 
Northw 723,612 748,408 é, é ~ oe i 
ace 23 520,270 360,086 325,056 316,83 milling capacities of those 
thwest 401,233 0 | | 2 2 
a oe 502,167 np 9 535,079 451,583 526 1 areas, reported production of 
B al " | 0 5 | és 
wee 45,572 tons of millfeed for 
Central and Southeast 635,313 577,401 615,978 621,472 561,120 A 
Pacific Coast 465,328 460,227 472,959 418,325 325,384 March 19-26 compared with an 
acific Coas “ 
cpt ° output of 49,466 in the corre- 
Totals 727,653 803,425 3,710,330 3,510,062 3,396,196 — —_ * year ago. 
r ction Pos revi 
Percentage of total U.S. output 80.3 80.3 75 75 75 ucto ° e previous 
; week of March 12-19 was 52,- 
Estimated total U.S. production 4 642,158 742,746 110 d t 49 300 o 
Accumulated total! this month 17,345,814 703,656 , compare . ° ’ in 
as the corresponding week of 
Revised 
1960. 


Crop year flour production 





—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— ——July | to 


Mar Mar Mar Mar PACIFIC COAST 
19-26 Previous 21-28 22-29 23-30 Mar. 26 Mar. 28 p Mi in os § 
1961 week 1960 1959 1958 1961 1960 ae Man Ge Tees Seen 
California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
Northwest . 96 101 100 104 100 28,640,957 27,847,880 
5-day week Flour % Cca- 
Southwest 107 116 105 100 100 57,375,976 57,031,832 apse solent Gost 
Buffalo 99 94 108 95 Vt 19,848,261 19,944,249 Mar. 19-26 479,200 465,328 97° 
Central and S. E 99 90 96 109 98 23,852,490 23,964,857 Previous week 479,200 460,227 96 


Pacific Coast . : %6 101 133 16,897,524 17,642,494 Year ago 466,500 472,959 101 
Two years ago 315,000 418,325 33 
Five-year average 95 





Totals 10) 103 105 | 146,615,208 146,431,312 
Ten-year average 89 


NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output of milis reporting 
to THE Northwestern MILLER sacks, 
based on five-day week 


Minneapolis Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % Cca- 5-day week Flour % Ca- 
capacity output pacity capacity output pacity Shee: cated Wkly 

Mar. 19-26 198,500 197,432 99 Mar. 19-26 297,750 245,775 83 ‘ 
Previous week 198,500 201,443 101 Previous week 297,750 279,883 94 ¢ 
Year ago 231,000 221,463 96 Year ago 221,750 216,693 98 83,311 
Two years ago .. 237,000 =—:197,314 83 Two years ago .. 287,500 243,489 85 222,828° 133 
Five-year average 94 Five-year average 107 56,50 202,889 130 
Ten-year average 95 


Ten-year average 98 Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1960-Mar. 2 7,325,296 

Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas July 1959-Mar 0 7.159.940 
tame ane Tews City (including Wichita and Solina) 

5-day week Flour % Ca- 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Mon- 





capacity output pacity 5-day week Flour 


capacity output ac 
Mar. 19-26 ..... 547,575 526,180 94 FILLS THE BILL 


Previous week 547,575 546,965 100 Mar. 19-26 1,009,109 155,458 
Year ago . .. 494,500 504,765 102 Previous week. .1!,009,109 , 240,387 
Two years ago 430,500 496,312 115 Year ago 1.068.800 1.143.393 
Five-year average 104 


Ten-year average 95 Two years ago. .!,032,000 081 567 


Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee BUFFALO 

Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 5-day week Siser “7 \e 

5-day week Flour % Ca- capacity output 

‘ _ prac 

capacity output pacity Mar. 19-26 534.500 502.167 For Timely, Useful 

Mar. 19-26 640,200 635,313 99 Previous week 534,500 502,119 9 

Previous week .. 640,200 577,401 90 Year ees 493,500 535.079 Industry Information 

Year ago .. 643,750 615,978 96 

T a 45! 
Two years ago .. 570,260 621,472 «109 wo "yours Age 75,000 $1,583 II I E R 
93 Five-year average e 


Five-year average 
Ten-year average 87 Ten-year average 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotetions on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange: 

Mar Mar. 

20, 27, 


1961 1961 
Close Close 


Allied Mills, Inc ver ] 45'/2 48'/2 
Allis-Chaimers a . ; 26\/4 26% 
American Bakeries Co. ..... 37% 
American Cyanamid : ; “ 49'/e 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co MEO 40 
Borden af * : 66'/ 
Continental Baking Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co 
Cream of Wheat 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

Pfd. $4.20 
Dow Chemical , 
Genera! Baking Co. 

Pfd. $8 AEE Pe ‘ 
General Foods Corp ; 
Genera! Mills, Inc. i ; . 37 31% 

Pid. 5% ae - WIA 107% 
Merck & Co peeeeees 90 77% 








PARTICLE 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


Division of THERMO-SYSTEMS INC. 


. . has available, as a service function to in- 
dustry, testing facilities for measuring particle 
size distributions of sieve or sub sieve particles 
between 0.1 to 150 microns in size. 


The Milling Industry is involved with particle 
size determinations in the cleaning, grinding, 
sieving and air classification processing of raw 
materials. To aid the Miller and others in the 
research and control of fine particle processing, 
comprehensive analyses of flours, dusts, chemi- 
cals, pharmaceuticals, and powders of all sorts 
will be made by PARTICLE RESEARCH LAB- 
ORATORIES according to industrial standards 
or practices. 


Write for further details of services avail- 
able. 


Particle Research Laboratories 
Division of THERMO-SYSTEMS INC. 


2418 East Hennepin Avenue Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 








Monsanto Chemical ee, 


National Biscuit Co 
Pfd. $7 px ee .. 15442 


Pfizer, Chas ccmeennie ones on 37% 
Pillsbury Co we ~» §2 
Procter & Gamble : . 162 
Quaker Oats Co scenes eceee ~~ ae 
Pfd. $6 Give ; vine 
St. Regis Paper Co. ... --- 4042 
Standard Brands, Inc. .......... 57% 
Sterling Drug ‘ pakudonsgus 88'/2 
United Biscuit of America . ; 45'/2 


Ward Baking Co piaeew ee F 12% 
ae Se -..- 86% 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. ... 42% 


Stocks not traded: 


Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd 

Pfizer, Chas., Pfd. . 

Pillsbury Co., $4 Pfd. 

St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., Pfd 


44'/s 
70'/2 
149 
30% 
44\/s 
133 
57'2 
131 
33 
52/4 
67 
36% 
10% 
82 
36'/2 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks 


American Stock Exchange: 


—196! 


High 
Burry Biscuit Corp. .......... ei 29% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York.. 53 
Wagner Baking Co. ... cowie: Saree 


Stocks not traded: 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of N. Y., $5 Pfd 
Wagner Baking Co., 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


Low 
19'/ 
42 
4 


——196! 


High 

Canada Bread ; . ere 4.25 
Pfd. B os , 52 

Can. Bakeries Hadeees wisi 8'/2 


Can. Food Prod Keele aed 7.00 
Ist Pfd errs . 
2nd Pfd : eee . 50 


Catelli Food ; ‘ ace 


Cons. Bakeries sees enaee 9 


Dover Ind. : ike tenia: ee 
Pfd iets ; ao ieee, Oe 


Federal Grain beseues - --- 88% 
Pfd tebgeserbcedebenedeyane. ae 


Gen. Bakeries , eweieeras 9 


Maple Leaf Mills itiseedes eae 
Pfd a ; a 


McCabe Grain suid ha ueiad atch 6 Gl Bh ac 


Ogilvie Flour . ee ge scene ee 
Pfd ‘ ididédaneteennae ae 


Std. Brands . chedaennae: ee 
Toronto Elevator bad . (&' 

United Grain, A » ' ee . 15% 
Weston, G., A ytd tesa -- SI” 


B (us waawns Waele) ae 
Pid. 4'2% chew a 95 


“Less than board lot. 


Low 
3.35 

48'/2 
4 
3.10 

44 

33 

38 
7 


i 
9 


39 


47% 
82' 
154'/2 
37% 
48% 
153 
67% 
139 
36% 
55% 
80% 
42', 
11% 
85% 
39% 


listed 


Mar 
20, 
1961 
Close 
27% 
44% 
9% 


Mar 
17, 
1961 
Close 
3.75 
50'/ 
5 
6.25 
52 
49'/4 
38 
7% 
i 
9'/2 
*56'/2 
27/2 
8'f2 
17'A 
102 
33 
50'/2 
138 
39'/2 
12'/ 
15'/2 
50 
53% 
84'/2 


4b % 
82% 
153/72 
35% 
48% 
154 


69 
141% 


36% 
56% 
80 

40'/2 
11% 
85'/e 
39'/2 
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FLOUR IMPORTERS ABROAD 


Many of the firms appearing in this list are available to handle the importation of other products 
besides flour. Some specialize additionally in cereals, some in bakers’ sundries and others in feed 
grains and ingredients. Most of them have connections in adjacent countries and are equipped to 
handle both import and export business on an extensive basis. For a list of recommended firms deal- 
ing in specific commodities or in specific countries write to THE Northwestern MILLER, P.O. Box 


No. 67, Minneapolis 40, Minn., U.S.A. 






































| ENGLAND 


H. Cohen & Co., Ltd. 
Hambro House, Vintners’ Place 


LONDON, E.C. 4 


Cable Address: Bortrite, London 














Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd. 


52, Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. : 
Cable Address: “Dorfeach,” London 





Pillman & Phillips, Ltd. 
26, Corn Exchange Chambers 
Seething Lane LONDON, E.C. : 


And at Bristol and Liverpool 





Vaughan Thomas & Co., Ltd. 
The Corn Exchange Building 
52/57 Mark Lane 


Cable Address: “Avaumas,” London 


LONDON, E.C. 3 | 











GERMANY 











Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 
Hans Werle 
MANNHEIM/GERMANY, E2., 1-3 


Cable Address: “‘Einfuahr’”’ Telex 0463270 


Brodr. Justesen 














COPENHAGEN 





Cable Address: “Just ,”’ Copenhag 








SCOTLAND 


= 














Farquhar Brothers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


Cable Address: “Gl irn,” Gl w 














McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 
GLASGOW 


F 
| 19 Waterloo St. N. V. 


Cable Address: 


VV 
Tr A Algemeene Handel-en 
} j Industrie Maatechappy 


“Marvel,” Glasgow 


>», 





“MEELUNIE” 


D. T. Russell & Baird, Ltd. 
AMSTERDAM 


| Heerengracht 209 


GLASGOW,C.2 | 


106 Hope Street 











N. V. Agentuur & Commissiechandel 


v/h P. C. Vis & Co. 


Bulsing & Heslenfeld N. V. AMSTERDAM 


Established 1885 
Damrak 20-22 


AMSTERDAM (C) 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 


HOLLAND | 














Cable Address: “Visco” 





Luchsinger, Meurs & Co.'s 
Handelsmaatschappij, N.V. 


AMSTERDAM- C. 
Cable Address: “Matluch” 








STOLP & CO., LTD. 





| 47-48 Damrak AMSTERDAM | 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 


|M. WITSENBURG JR. N. V. 





Postbox 945 AMSTERDAM C. 


Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 


ROTTERDAM 
Cables: Locomotion Rotterdam 


Cable Address: “Witburg” 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
Flour Specialists Since 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 





Millers in 44 Overseas Nations 
Read Every Issue of the Miller 
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Bemis Bro. Bag Co. has announced 
transfer of Walter P. Conway, sales 
manager of its plastic package plant, 
Terre Haute, Ind., to the position of 
national representative for its 
newly - acquired subsidiary, Air- 
Formed Products Corp., Nashua, 
N.H. Shelby W. Brown, Jr., Bemis 
sales representative for the state of 
Florida, Mr. Conway at 
Terre Haute, with title of sales serv- 
ice manager. 


sales 


succeeds 


DCA Food Industries, Inc., has 
made two additions to its bakery di- 
field staff. Jack R. Nicholas 
has been assigned as district man- 
ager for the Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Harrisburg area, un- 
der direction of Frank G. Brincklow. 
William L. Brown becomes sales serv- 


vision 





Compa ny Koruted 
< 


MILL AT SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


SALES OFFICE 
BOX 8505 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


“FORTGARRY" 


ley s— Riverside 





Lian ae GL neiny eke ay 




















ice specialist to DCA’s central region, 
under the direction of Hugh Taylor. 


Thomas Conveyor Co., Burleson, 
Texas, has appointed O. L. Daniel, 
formerly general manager of Grain 
Belt Supply Co. at 
Salina, Kansas, as 
factory sales engi- 
neer. Prior to his 
association with 
Grain Belt Supply, 
Mr. Daniel was 
with Douglas 
Chemical Co., 
Kansas City, as- 
signed to the states 
of Oklahoma and 
Kansas. In 1959 
he served on the State Industrial De- 
velopment Commission for the state 
of Kansas, which post he has resigned 
in line with his move to Texas. 


0. L. Daniel 


Judson Bemis, president of Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., has been appointed to 


a three-year term as director of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis. 
He replaces Dr. O. B. Jesness, form- 
er head of the department of agricul- 
tural economics at the University of 
Minnesota, who retired as a director 
at the end of 1960. 


David J. Sherman has joined F. H. 
Peavey & Co.’s Portland grain depart- 
ment as merchandiser, reports Ger- 
ald E. Tucker, manager. Mr. Sher- 
man previously was associated with 
Balfour Guthrie & Co., Ltd., Port- 
land, for three years. 


A veteran of S. Howes Co. with 
more than 40 years of experience, 
Charles Metzger, has been appointed 
as vice president. He previously 
served in the accounting department 
and as company treasurer. Miss Vir- 
ginia A. Wolf has been elected treas- 
urer and as a member of the board 
of directors. Previously, she was as- 
sistant treasurer. George R. Willis 
was elected vice president of sales. 
Alexis C. Barbeau, Jr.. is company 
president. 


Henry H. Kaufmann, grain labor- 
atory manager for Cargill, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, has been named to the new- 
ly-formed technical committee on 
grain and feed processing and stor- 
age of the American Society of Agri- 
cultural Engineers. The group will 
concentrate in a single committee the 





Obituaries 


GILSTER, retired president 
of Gilster Milling Co., at Chester, 
Ill. Mr. Gilster was 75. He 
with Gilster Milling in 1907 and spent 
many years traveling in the south as 
sales representative. 


A: 4, 


started 


In addition to his milling activities, 
and serving as president until his re- 
cent retirement, Mr. Gilster was ac- 
tive in the Buena Vista National 
Bank, serving as the bank’s chairman 
of the board. He also was a director 
of Millers Mutual Insurance Co., Al- 
ton, Ill. He was a member of St. 
John’s Lutheran Church, the Rotary 
Club, Missouri Athletic Club, the 
Gideon Society and the Lutheran Lay- 
man’s League. Survivors are his wife, 
Mrs. Elsie Gilster, and nieces and 
nephews. 

LEWIS D. FORD, 82, former 
Shawnee Milling Co. executive, at 
his home in Shawnee, Okla. Mr. Ford 


had been ill three months, and a heart 
attack followed. 
from Grand 


later 


Originally 
Mich., he 
where he was vice president and sales- 
man for the milling firm. 


Rapids, 


came to Shawnee, 


He owned and operated the Cen- 
tral Seed & Feed Co. at Shawnee for 
approximately 20 years. After selling 
his business he again became asso- 
ciated with Shawnee Milling, then re- 
tired about five years ago. 

Mr. Ford was a member of the 
First Presbyterian Church and had 
recently received his 50-year pin as 
a member of the United Travelers of 
America. 

Survivors are his wife, Mrs. Clara 
C. Ford; two sons, four grandchildren, 
and a sister. 


J. E. CRAWFORD, national prod- 
uct sales manager of Kraft Foods, 
Chicago, and a member of the Bakers 
Club of Chicago. Mr. Crawford is 
survived by his wife, Genevieve. « 
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Advertisements in this department are 20¢ 
per word; minimum charge, $3.00. (Count 
six words for signature.) Add 25¢ per in- 
sertion for forwarding of replies if keyed 
to office of publication. Situations Wanted 
advertisements will be accepted for 15¢ per 
word, $2.25 minimum. Add 25¢ per inser- 
tion for keyed replies. Display Want Ads $20 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash 


with order. 
¢¢¢ 


SITUATIONS WANTED 








MANAGEMENT-CHEMICAL ENGINEER — EX 


perienced plant manager, assistant plant man- 
ager, plant superintendent, production super 
intendent. Broad diversified dry milling, wet 
milling, fats and oils, food, chemical experi- 
ence. Excellent record. Address Ad No. 6746 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 40, Minn 


work formerly done by several. It 
will coordinate and report to its mem- 
bers new techniques, methods and 
developments. 
a 
Harold J. Goossens, assistant direc- 
tor of sanitation for Russell Miller- 
King Midas Mills, has been elected 
president of the Minneapolis chapter, 
Institute of Sanitation Management. 
@ 


Canada: 

All grain operations of Robin Hood 
Flour Mills, Ltd., have become the 
responsibility of W. L. Zelt, now 
promoted to the 
position of grain 
manager. He 
joined the com- 
pany in 1946 as 
grain manager at 
Robin Hood’s 
Moose Jaw, Sask., 
plant. After serv- 
ing aS grain man- 
ager at several of 
the company’s 
other locations, he 
moved to Winnipeg in 1957 as grain 


W. L. Zelt 


"THE FIRST PORT facility to be constructed under the Mississippi 
Port and Harbor Act is this terminal elevator at Pascagoula, with 
plans for completion later this year. Named the Jackson County Ter- 
minal Elevator, it will have a capacity of 2.1 million bushels and 
will be rented by Standard Milling Co. of Kansas City. A total of 
six load-out chutes for ships will carry grain to vessels docked in the 
Pascagoula River. Cost of construction is estimated at $4.5 to $5 


million. 


manager there, which position he held 
until his recent promotion. 

Herbert A. Collins, formerly 
eral export manager of Purity Flour 
Mills, Ltd., has been appointed as an 
Toronto city agency 
of Crown Life Insurance Co. Mr 
Collins also is a charter director of 
the Canadian Exporters Assn., and a 
past president of the Gyro Club, Tor- 
onto 


gen- 


associate of the 


To keep abreast of current trends 
and business expansion, Quaker Oats 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., has made sev- 
eral top level appointments, reports 
James G. Wharry, president. Andrew 
Rutter becomes marketing director of 
the company’s Canadian operation; 
Kenneth V. Gadd, director of gro- 
cery product sales; Glenn G. Huntley, 
advertising and promotions manager, 
and C. Randall Stacey, manager of 
flour, industrial, institutional and bulk 


products. All Canadians, each has 
had extensive experience in the field 
of grocery product advertising and 
marketing. They are headquartered 
in the company’s head office at Peter- 
borough, Ont 





THERE'S STILL TIME 


TO SEE THE EXCITING NEW 


SMICO-MORROS 


MILL EQUIPMENT 


AOM EXHIBIT—MAY-22-25 


MINNEAPOLIS PICK-NICOLLET 


BOOTHS W 112-132-1415 


W 18-19-20-21-22 











-s 
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QUALITY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 


Montreal 


UNIFORMLY 


ere, 
CANAO 


MAINTAINED 


SINCE 1887 


ALL 


CABLE CODES 


USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Mills at 


Montreal, Keewatin, Winnipeg, Medicine Hat 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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RE SRL * 


CANADIAN 
COMMENTARY 


Crop Year Exports 
Of Wheat, Flour 

With 
left of current 
March, exports of Canadian 
and flour to all destinations 
close to 190,000,000 bu., or more 
than 10 million ahead of the com- 
parative total last year. Close to 13% 
was in form of flour. If predicted 
crop year exports of 320 million bush- 
els are to be realized, another 130 
million bushels must clear Canadian 
ports before July 31. A big move- 
ment, however, is definitely under 
Way. 


months 
mid- 
wheat 
were 


one-half 


and 
crop year at 


four 


Wheat Acreage Expected 
To Show Increase 


In its initial survey for current 
year, the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics reports based on returns March 
1, that farmers expect to increase 
wheat acreage by 1% this year. Win- 
ter wheat acreage will be raised from 
$25,000 560,- 
000; spring wheat plantings from 22.- 
673,000 to 22,807,000 acres for esti- 
mated, all-Canada wheat 
23,357,000 compared with 
QOO year ago. 

Spring wheat figures include big 
jump in intentions to plant durum. 
Bureau estimates prairie farmers will 
plant 1,501,000 acres to macaroni 
types compared with 883,000 acres 
in 1960. If this year’s estimated dur- 
um plantings materialize, it will be 


acres to an estimated 


acreage of 
23,198,- 


yt ite a PTS 


the largest acreage to this kind of 
wheat in several years. 

The acreage to all rye is expected 
to be only 1% higher, at 549,000 
acres. 


Low Moisture Supplies 
Threat to Prairies 

Federal, provincial authorities, led 
by Alvin Hamilton, minister of agri- 
culture, are urging farmers to play 
it cautious, use methods of conserv- 
ing moisture inadequate 
supplies. Deficiency exists in almost 
all sections of the prairies. 

Farmers’ intentions to plant were 
compiled approximately a month ago. 
Now, in view of present moisture pic- 
ture in Western Canada, intended 
acreages to various crops may be re- 
vised considerably before seeding be- 
gins. 


because of 


Estimate of Wheat 
Outturn, Supplies 

North-West Line 
in final estimate of 
for Western Canada, placed wheat 
outturn at 466,804,000 bu. against 
399,000,000 bu. in 1959. Consider- 
ing farm carryover at end of last 
July, estimate indicated total wheat 
supplies available in three prairie 
provinces at start of current crop 
year for all requirements amounted 
to 546,804,000 bu. Allowing 90,000.- 
000 bu. for seed, feed and deliveries 


Elevators Assn.., 
1960 production 


to country mills, and deducting total 
deliveries since Aug. |, 1960 of 178,- 
823,000 bu., stocks of wheat remain- 
ing on farms to be marketed as of 
March 15 amounted to approximately 
264,000,000 bu. 


Visible Stocks 
Of Wheat Reported 


Visible stocks wheat at mid-March 
stood at 417,100,000 bu. compared 
with 419,900,000 a week earlier and 
464,800,000 bu. year ago. The mid- 
March figure showed 278,400,000 bu. 
in prairie positions; 57,900,000 at the 
Canadian Lakehead and 51,400,000 
at Canadian Lakehead ports. Cana- 
dian Pacific Coast terminal elevators 
at that time held only 10,300,000 bu., 
while 4,800,000 bu. were in store at 
Churchill, on Hudson Bay. No stocks 
of Canadian grain were shown in 
U.S. positions. Remainder of visible 
supply was in transit. 


Attendance Large at 
National Farm Forum 


Second National Farm Forum, 
sponsored by Winnipeg Chamber of 
Commerce, drew large audience from 
rural, urban areas, and speakers from 
as far as Montreal in the East and 
Victoria, B.C., in the West. Sug- 
gestion of compulsory marketing 
boards for producer stability held 
spotlight, with emphasis on educa- 
tional facilities for producers and 
rural residents. 

Minister of agriculture for Mani- 
toba, George Hutton, contended 
methods of marketing, distribution of 
food handicap agricultural industry 
and that “all scientific advantages, all 
technical know-how will be of little 
significance unless the problem of 
distribution is mastered.” 

Minister of Agriculture Hamilton 
supported agricultural marketing 
boards as definite potential for the 





OGILVIE CANADA’S LEADING MILLERS 


OGILVIE has provided milling leadership 
in Canada for more than a century and half. 


Today, from its plants and offices all across 
Canada, Ogilvie produces and sells an aston- 


ishing variety of products. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Ogilvie All Pur- 
OGILVIE 


THE 


pose, Whole Wheat, Graham Flours—Ogilvie 
Cake Mixes, Hot Roll Mix, Pie Crust Mix— 
Ogilvie Instant & Quick Cooking Oats, Scotch 
Oatmeal, Wheat Hearts, Rolled Wheat, Vita-B 
Cereal, Cracked Wheat—Ogilvie Tonic Wheat 


Germ, Corn Meal, All Purpose Health Bran 


FLOUR MILLS 


—Ogilvie Pot and Pearl Barley. 


co. LIMITED 


, 
Mills at: Montreal + Fort William * Winnipeg +» Medicine Hat » Edmonton Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL— all codes used 
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industry. Legislation, which has pro- 
vided for incorporation of coopera- 
tives, Was One way in which govern- 
ment helped farmers to improve their 
bargaining position, Mr. Hamilton 
stated, adding that the Agricultural 
Marketing Products Act was another 
step in government aid to coopera- 
tives. He strongly suggested better use 
of agricultural marketing boards in 
marketing of agricultural products to 
secure stability of markets. 

J. M. Appleton, vice president, 
Quaker Oats Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
suggested a permanent body outside 
the legislature be appointed to help 
sift through the great mass of con- 
flicting provincial, national and _ in- 
ternational views and problems and 
advise the minister of agriculture. In 
this way, he pointed out, all aspects 
of social and economic problems in 
the provincial, national and interna- 
tional problems of agriculture could 
be studied and debated by an un- 
biased, representative and able group. 

Mr. Appleton would like to see the 
farmers’ problem alleviated and their 
economic position improved. But he 
objected to the tendency of “certain 
farm bodies and political leaders who 
try to solve these problems from the 
treasury.” All history and experience 
show that this simply will not work, 
he stated. 

Agriculture should be regarded as 
and should be 
from that standpoint, said Mr. Apple- 
ton. It has been a mistake, he said, to 
try and solve by social means what is 
still basically an economic problem, 
and a solution will not be possible 
until the emphasis turns from the 
social-political to the economic ap- 
proach. « 


a business discussed 


Total February Flour Output, Daily 
Average Decline from January 


U.S. wheat 
February, as 
Northwestern 


flour production for 
estimated by THE 
MILLER, amounted to 
20,335,105 cwt., representing a de- 
cline from both January and Febru- 
ary of the previous year. 

The daily average output for Feb- 
ruary, at 1,016,755 cwt., also dipped 
from January, but showed an_ in- 
crease over February of 1960. 

Total February output of 20,335,- 
105 cwt. 2.106.895 cwt. (9.4%) 
below the official Bureau of the Cen- 
sus January figure of 22,442,000 
cwt. It dipped 60,895 cwt. (0.3%) 
from the bureau's February, 1960, 
total of 20,396,000 cwt. 


was 


1,016,- 
(4.9%) 
figure of 
45.755 


February's daily output of 
755 dropped 52,245 cwt 
from the official January 
1,069,000 cwt. It climbed 
cwt. (4.7%), however, from the of- 
ficial offtake figure of 971,000 cwt 
reported for the previous February. 

The current February had 20 
working days compared with 21 each 
in January and the previous Febru- 
ary. 


22,442,000 Cwt. Flour 


Produced in January 


Wheat flour production in Janu- 
ary was 22,442,000 averaging 
1,069,000 cwt. a working day, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Census, 
U.S. Department of Commerce. This 


compared with an average output a 


cwt., 


1.029.000 cwt. in 
1.094.000 cwt. for 


working day of 
December and 
January of 1960 

In January, wheat flour mills oper- 
ated at 94.9% of capacity compared 
with 91.4% and 98.3%. respectively, 
for December and January of 1960 

Flour mills in January ground 51,- 
009,000 bu. wheat compared with 
49,166,000 bu. in December. Wheat 
offal output for January was 417,649 
tons 


U.S. Wheat Flour 
Production 
February, 1961 


Mills reporting to THE Northwestern 
MILLER account for approximately 80.3% 
of the total U.S. flour output. Figures for 
Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis rep- 
resent 100% of production for those points 
in hundredweights. 

Minneapolis 862,870 
2,327,107 


Interior Northwest 


3,189,977 
1,266,677 
5,400,828 


NORTHWEST 
Kansas City 
Interior Southwest 


SOUTHWEST 
BUFFALO 

CENTRAL & S. E. ... 
NO. PACIFIC COAST 


6,667,505 
2,100,781 
2,557,245 
1,813,582 


16,329,090 


Adjusted 80.3 


20,335,105 
1,016,755 


U.S. TOTAL 
DAILY AVERAGE 
Bureau of Census reported 22,442,000 

sacks (1,069,000 daily) for January, 196!. 
Bureau of Census reported 20,396,000 
sacks (971,000 daily) for February, 1960. 
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Pert PR Pretties, Baking Belles 
Deliver Dainties, Dazzle Dames 


The plagues and scourges of theatres and actors 
alike are multitudinous in the mass—Friday night 
audiences and members of the press. The former 
sit on their hands, the latter just sit. 

Beating the Friday night bugaboo by premiering 
their latest production at a Tuesday matinee in 
Buffalo—known to the theatrical profession as the 
No. | of all tank towns despite its eminence as the 
largest flour milling center in the world—the Gen- 
eral Mills Players wowed them in the aisles. The 
Tuesday date was no accident—GMI just happened 
to be premiering a new mill there 
at the same time. 

And they defied the second 
bugaboo by smash-hitting their 
newest musical extravaganza, 
Back to the Lands of Bread Bak- 
ing, before an audience domi- 
nated by lady reporters and food 
editors from New York. And 
from the provinces, of course. 

Sparkling Diana Denecke 
authored the epic, arranged the 
music, narrated the story line in 
her part as Tour Director and within five minutes 
of the opening lines, fired by Helen Hallbert, direc- 
tor of Betty Crocker kitchens, had the hard bitten 
newspaper audience applauding. 

After a salty trip on the S. S. Bremen, with 
bread baked in the galley German-style, it was back 
to the old countries where Grandma didn’t need a 
900-calorie diet—she got all the exercise she needed 
kneading. To the audience came the wafting fra- 
grance of crusty loaves and buns, as in the days of 
yore, and the newspaper gals sniffed appreciatively. 

Ladies of many lands, with costumes befitting 
the standard of the show, baked their national breads 

the Queen of England no less in crown and er- 
mine wielding a rolling pin instead of sceptre. And 
the ladies of France, Sweden, Hungary and Italy. 


Diana Denecke 


Shining brightly in their varied roles, and doing 
what home economists do naturally, were Gladis 
Schmidt and Willa Murphy. Both changed their hats 
and costumes as quickly as they changed their 
recipes. 

And every recipe was a success. And so were a 
couple of pert French maids—Mattie Towne and 
Barbara Gilstad—magically appearing with the fin- 
ished breads from behind the scenes, each with a 
wink for the vastly outnumbered male reporters in 
the audience. 

The food editors, ravished by the goodies, took 
the recipes and the presentation paid off in publicity 
measured not by inches but by yards in that week’s 
eastern newspapers, an example of talent from the 
GMI public relations department and from the 
Betty Crocker kitchens brought to bear on the pro- 
saic task of selling food editors on publishing recipes 
—which helps sell flour, anybody’s flour. 


By Our 
Dramatic Critic 


PR PRETTIES pictured with the incomparable 
Hildegarde in the center are, left, Mattie Towne and 
Barbara Gilstad, right. 


BAKING INDUSTRY LEADERS inspect the dis- 
play of breads from foreign lands produced by the 
staff of General Mills. Left to right, E. E. Kelley, 
Jr., president, American Bakers Assn.; A. W. Koss, 
vice president, American Bakeries Co.; William A. 
Lohman, Jr., vice president, GMI; Dr. William B. 
Bradley, scientific director, American Institute of 
Baking; John C. Koetting, chairman, American Bak- 
ers Assn., and Charles R. Kolb, eastern general sales 
manager, GMI. 


FRAULEIN CHEF on the German flagship Bremen 
was played by Willa Murphy seen at right handing 
her Kugelhupf to French maid Barbara Gilstad. 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS AT A GLANCE 


FLOUR 
March 29 Quotations, Based on Carlots, Prompt Delivery 


Kansas City Minneapolis Buftalo Chicago New York Seattle 
Hard winter Spring Spring 
Bakery short patent . $5.15@5.25 $5.55@5.65 $6.12@6.16 
Bakery standard patent 5.05@5.15 5.45@5.55 6.02@6.06 
First clear .... ; .@ 4.85@5.00 5.35@5.38 
High gluten 5.40@5.50 5.80@5.90 6.37@6.4| 
Family ka 6.15@7.20 @7.20 6.90@7.20 
“Bakers fancy cake ees, é .@. 
**Straight grade cracker flour ; oss @5.50 
*Pastry ‘ , ‘ , =— =e 
Rye, white 4.08@4.18 4.36@4.46 
Rye, medium 3.88@3.98 g 4.16@4.26 
Rye, dark .. 3.33@3.43 @ 3.61@3.7! 
Semolina @5.95 @ @ 
Toro1to Winnipeg 
*Spring top patent ie , $6.30@6.35 $6.25@6.45 
*“*Bakers .. eer 5.00@5.15 4.75@4.95 


MILLFEED 
March 29 Quotations, Based on Carlots, Prompt Delivery 


Minneapolis Kansas City Chicago 
Sackea Bulk Sacked Bulk Sacked Bulk 
Wee ik. $39.50@40.00 $34.50@35.00 $36.00@36.50 $30.00@30.50 $40.00@40.50 $34.00@34.50 @ 
Std. midds . 37.50@38.00 31.50@32.00 @ 31.00@31.50 39.50@41.00  35.00@35.50 @ 
Red dog 41.50@42.00 ...@ @ @ 44.50@45.00 @ @49.00 
Shorts . Gin a Ba ee 36.00@36.50 31.00@31.50 @ @ @ 
Millrun ....... @.. @. @ @ a @ @42.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto $54.00@56.00 $54.00@56.00 $56.00@58.00 
Winnipeg 41.00@42.00 42.00@43.00 44.00@45.00 


¢ 
> 
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*Flour prices 100 Ib. cottons. 
**Fiour prices 100 ib. papers. 
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INDEX of ADVERTISERS 


The index of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers 
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American Flours Co 
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DCA Food Industries, Inc Justesen, 


Dannen Mills, Inc 
Day Company 
Dunwoody Industrial Inst 
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Kent, 
Eastern Canada Flour Kimpton, 
Mills, Ltd 
Eckhart Milling Co. 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 


Knappen 
Koerner, 


Inc., a Subsidiary of 
American Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


Entoleter, 


Fant Milling Co. 

Bros. ‘ 
Ferguson Fumigants, Inc. 
Flouring Mills Co 
Flexo Products, Inc. 

Mills 


Food Mach. & Chem. Co. 
Forster Mfg. 3 
Fort Garry Milling Co., Ltd 
Francis 
Leo, Co. 
Chemical 
Fuller Co. ... 


G-F Elevator Co. 
Garvey Eievators, Inc 
General American 
Transportation Corp. 
Mills, Inc. 
Gillespie Bros., 
Globe Milling Co oe 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd 
Great Western Mfg. Co. 
Green's Milling Co 
Grippeling & Verkley 
Gump, B. F. 


Hallenburg. Herbert, Jr. 
Upham & Co. 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Sherman 

Hubbard Milling Co. 
Milling Co. aaek Works 

Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
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Overseas Tech. 


Industrial Processes, Inc. 
International : 
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J-T Elevator 
Gilbert, 


Brodr. 


Milling Co. . 
Kelly-Erickson-Jones Co : 
Kelly, William, Milling Co 
Percy, ; 


King Milling Co. 


Milling Co. 
John E., 


La Grange Mills 
Lake of the Woods 
Co., Ltd 
Luchsinger, Meurs & 
Lykes Bros 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co 


McCabe Grain Co. 
McConnell & Reid, 
Maple Leaf Mills 


of America 
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he 
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M ; Mennel Milling Co 
Wi he es Merck & Co., Inc 
Co. MIAG Northamerica, 
igs a Publishing Co., 
Monsanto Chem Co 
Montgomery Co., The 


as Morrison Milling Co. 
Ltd. a Morten Milling Co 


National Yeast Corp. 
New Era Milling Co 
Norris Grain Co 


Norton, Willis, Co. 
Nor- Veil, Inc. 


Milling Co. 
Osieck & Co 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 


Mig. Co 


Patchin Appraisals 


ae Penn 


Pillsbury Co., The 
Prater Pulverizer Co 


Quaker Oats Co. 


Bag Co. : 

& Sons Red Wing Milling Co 
Robin Hood Flour 
Robinson, Thomas 


& Co Rodney Milling Co 


Lexington Mill & Elevator Co. 


Steamship Co ie 
The . St. 


Peach & Co., 

Marsh & McLennan, Inc. ‘ 

Amsterdam ‘ 

Inc. . ‘ 
The ... Springfield Milling Corp. 
Miner-Hillard Miling Co 

Montana Flour Mills Co. 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills, 


Nebraska Grain Imp. Assn. 
Norenberg & Belsheim . cos 
North American Plywood 


North Dakota Mill & Elevator 


Novadel Flour Ser vice ‘Di vision 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 


Ocrim Milling Engineering 


Particle Research Labs 


Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros «i 
William, Flour Co 
Pillman & Phillips, Ltd ‘ 


Pulverizing Machinery Div. 


Quaker Oats Co. of Canada, 
td ; 


Mills, | 
& Son, 
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Ross Machine & Mill Supply 
Runciman Milling Co ' 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd. 
Russell Miller-King Midas 
DEE. ancdspeees ‘ 


Louis Flour Mills 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd 
Screw Conveyor Corp. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, 
Simon-Carter Co 
Simonds-Shields-Theis 
Grain Co. 
Smico, Inc. ; 
Smith, J. Allen, 
i Sidney, 
& Grain, Ltd. 


& Co., 
Flour, 


Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling Co. , 
Star of the West Milling Be. 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc. 

Stolp & Co., Ltd ; 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co 
Sturtevant Mill Co 


Tennant & Hoyt Co ‘ 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd 
Tidewater Grain Co ay 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc.. 
Twin City Machine Co 


Udy Analyzer Co 
48 Uhimann Grain Co ee 
57 Union Special Machine aa 
United Grain Growers, Ltd... 
71 Urban, George, Milling Co 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
Van Dusen Harrington Co 


Ltd Van Walbeek's 
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Victor Chemical Works 
Vis, P. C., & Co. 


Wall-Rogalsky Mig. Co. 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc 
Weller, B. |., Co 
Westcentral Co- -op Grain Co 
Western Canada Flour Mills 

Co., Ltd. 
Western Waterproofing Co.. 
West Virginia Pulp 

Paper Co. 
Wichita Flour Mills, 
Williams Bros. Co. 
Williams, H. R., 

Supply Co. 
Willis, K. I. seahe 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., N 
Wolcott & Lincoln 


Inc. 





GRIST of GRINS 


sn 


a es 


A brand-new daddy was celebrating 
a little at a bar. Stretching out his 
arms in giving a graphic description 
of the new arrival, he announced 


70 


proudly to the customers, “And what 
a big fellow. Weighs over nine pounds 

and more than twenty-two inches 
long.” 

At this, a befuddled 
hadn’t caught the first part of the 
story sidled up to the new papa. “Darn 
nice,” he congratulated, noting the 
proud expression and the outstretched 
arms. “Bass or pike? 


Dairy farmer, questioning prospec- 
tive hired man: “Have you any bad 
habits—smoke, drink, eat margarine?” 


“Well, Johnny, how did you get 
along in school today?” 

“Okay, Mother, but that new teach- 
er is always asking us some fool ques- 
tion. Today she asked everybody 


brother who 


where they were born.” 
“Well, you certainly knew the an- 
swer to that—the Woman's Hospital.” 
“Betcha life I knew but I didn’t 
want the whole class to think I was a 
sissy. I said Yankee Stadium.” 


¢¢¢ 


Mr. Green: “Do you mean to say 
they put him in jail for something he 
didn’t do?” 

Mr. Brown: “Yeah 
pay his income tax.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


The sneakiest door-to-door sales- 
man we ever heard of is the one 
whose opening line to the housewife 
was: “I'd like to show you a little 
item your neighbors say you can’t 
afford.” 


he didn’t 
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SHAWNEE MILLING COMPANY 
SCALPS MILLING COSTS 


With W&T Flour Treatment 


At Shawnee Milling, mill managers control some of their costs with 
dependable Wallace & Tiernan equipment and processes. They know 
that quality, cost, and good running time go hand in hand—tthat they 
can depend upon W&T to keep its bleaching and maturing processes 
running—that stoppages won't turn flour into the “dirty” bin for 
costly reblending. 


And Shawnee uses W&T’s flour treatment not only for dependability 
but for performance: 


© Dyox® for fresh, sharp chlorine dioxide gas, made as it is used... 
precisely metered as a gas not a liquid. 


e Novadelox® for best color removal, ease of application, consistent 
results. 


e Beta Chlora® machines for pinpoint pH control with one, easily- 
read setting. 


Shawnee Milling Company is only one of the many milling com- 
panies using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these 
investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


N-115.64 


—_ No 


arrangement 
Novadelox bleoct 


Note drum 
toreground 


vodelox feeders with blowin 
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Sweet Rolls from the bakery 
are still what makes it Sunday breakfast 


There’s a thrill to the variety of the sweet rolls 
on the plate, and the variety still comes from the 
bakery. From the delicious moment of decision in 
the fragrance of the bakery itself, to the Sunday 
morning pleasure of selection from the plate... 
you still can’t beat baked goods from your baker. 


The baker’s part in the life of the community 
has been an important one since bread began to 
be sold, and will continue to be just so important, 
as long as there is good flour to bake with, good 
food to make from it . . . and Sunday mornings. 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 




















